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ON THE SYNONYMS pty AND Smp. Be! 


By Rev. Pare A. NorDgELL, D. D., a 


New London, Conn. 


A study of these words is important not merely because of their frequent oc- 
- ¢urrence and intimate relationship, but because of their reflecting the evolu- oe 
__ tion of political and ecclesiastical institutions. This interest is greatly increased re 
: by the unusual difficulty experienced in drawing a well-defined line of demarca- : a 
tion between them. Both seem to designate popular gatherings, especially of the 
* people of Israel. Like many other closely related synonyms, they are sometimes 
used in this general sense without any discernible effort on the part of the writer ad 3 swig 

_ to discriminate between them. 
The root 37 (to make fast, fix, or determine), which gives TVD (a fixed time 

or place, and hence a fixed or predetermined gathering), gives also MY, which is 
often taken to be an assembly or congregation gathered at some fixed time or 
place. But this sense, so fundamental and conspicuous in “}}p)7} is far less ap- 
parent in IY. It may be said, indeed, that no well-defined instance of my 
being used in this sense of J}/)/5 exists in Hebrew literature. In SAD the radical 


-- meaning passes from the participial form of the verb 5-5 (a calling together or i ) 
summoning), to a designation of the assembly so called orsummoned. Etymolog- “ 
ically it means the convocata societas, and corresponds to the éx«Ayoia called together 3 
by the Greek magistrates. Still a SPH is not always a convocation; it may ah BE. 

_ designate a spontaneous and unpremeditated gathering, as in Num. xx. 4, 6; my 
Ezra 1. 64. An ;}7}, on the contrary, seems in many places to partake of the ode 


nature of a 555 in that it is formally summoned to the place of meeting, Ex. Mies 2. 
xxxv. 20; Lev. vim. 3; Num.1.18, etc. The etymology, therefore, cannot be 
relied on in determining their meanings. 

Nor is the result more satisfactory if we turn to writers who have attempted 
to state the difference between them. Perfect agreement is found among those 
only who, like Bevan in Smith’s Bib. Dict., s. v. ‘‘ Congregation,” dismiss them 


as practically equivalent. Other writers reach the most varied and contradictory Bie 
xO u! ee 
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conclusions. Prof. Plumptre in the same work, s. v. ‘‘ Synagogue,” following 
the etymology, makes the predominant idea in JJ} that of an appointed meeting, 
and in S75 of a meeting called together. Umbreit understands a Sy) to be any 
general assembly, and an my , more precisely, a representative assembly, ‘‘ sen- 
atus, Rath der Aeltesten”’ (Die Sprueche Salomo’s, 5: 14). Delitzsch on the same 

passage controverts the opinion that these words point respectively to the civil and 

ecclesiastical aspects of the Hebrew commonwealth, but is inclined to think that 

vinip denotes the ‘‘ Gesammtekklesia,” and J} the “ Gesammtheit ihrer Rep- 

rasentanten.’”? Kostlin, treating of the Church in Herzog’s Real-Hncyclop., holds 

that an FJ) is any general assembly, and that a on ipl is a gathering for divine 

worship. Girdlestone, Hebr. Synonyms, p. 367, admits that it is not easy to dis- 

tinguish between Ip and JJ , but thinks that “ there is some reason for taking 

the first as generally referring to the representative gathering, while the second 

often signifies an informal massing of the people.’”’ Bedarshi, a much-prized Jew- 

ish writer on Hebrew synonyms, whose work dates from the thirteenth century, 

following the Talmud, decides empirically that a ruling TITY, i. e., a quorum for 

. the transaction of business, must consist of not less than ten representative men ; 

a brea re] , on the contrary, is a promiscuous assembly. These are only a few of the 

definitions that might be cited. 

We naturally turn to the Septuagint Version for light, but the help it offers . 
is not so satisfactory as it might have been if the LXX. had observed some degree 
of uniformity in their renderings. In respect to Fp, however, there is little 
cause for complaint. In its 148 occurrences it has been translated by ovvaywy7 130 
times ; in the remaining 18 it has been omitted, as pleonastic, eight times, Num. 
MER feueeO-O-O\G DIP Al ee @:O.4 Guns AOE KON IO Ced oly o@-0Ni. Ie AYR hades anal (se th) 
three instances, Job xvi. 7; Jer. v1.8; Hos. vi. 12, the translators seem to 
have used a Hebrew text in which the word J")? was replaced by some other 
expression; twice, Num. 1.7; xxx. 4, JP is rendered by vio’Iopaya ; other 
renderings are oxy, Num. XVI. 95 éricboracw, verse 40; mapeu Borg, Verse 46 ; olxovc, 
Job XVI. 34; Bovag, Ps. 1. 5, and papripia, Jer. XXX. 20, The last six, then, are 
the only real departures from practical uniformity, and these variations are easily 
justified. The LXX. therefore, treated IY and cvvaywyy as substantially equiv- 
alent. The same consistency does not appear in their renderings of SA ; for, while 
éxxAnota prevails, occurring in 76 out of 123 instances, ovvaywyh is also given in not 
less than 37 places; dydoc occurs six times, ovvédpiov twice, and ctoracre and Aadc once 
each.! Whatever conclusion might be drawn from the almost uniform translation 
of FFT by cvvaywy4 is vitiated by the confusion in the renderings of Sine : 

The English versions attempt to be consistent in respect to iT Typ, rendering 


1 For an analysis of these renderings as they occur in the various books, see Cremer, Bibl. Theol. 
Woerterbuch, 8. v. éxkAnoia. 
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it “congregation” when it refers to theocratic Israel, and “ company” when it Bae 
refers to Korah’s conspiracy. The revised version corrects the few exceptions of uf t 
the common version in all places but two, Ps. xxr. 16; Prov. v. 14, where both a) 
ee ~ have ‘“‘assembly.” The renderings of 5795 , on the contrary, are strangely arbi- 4 
é af trary. Aside from the sixteen places where it is translated ‘‘ company,” the other ; 
By: renderings are about equally distributed between ‘“ assembly”? and “ congrega- 3 
a 


= tion.” With a single exception, Num. xx11. 4, the Revisers give “assembly” 
si throughout Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
BO Job, Joel, Micah ; “ congregation” throughout Kings, Chronicles, Ezra; ‘‘ assem- 
a : bly” and ‘‘congregation”’ in Nehemiah, Psalms, Proverbs; ‘‘ assembly ’’ and ‘‘ com- Sateen f % 
‘oa pany ” in Genesis, Jeremiah, Ezekiel. One might suspect that this confusion 
originated in the Revisers permitting themselves to be guided by the LXX. 
Not at all. The best scholarship of the nineteenth century is able to be independ- 
ent in its arbitrariness. 

What, then, is the distinction between these terms? Even a brief examina- 
tion dispels the impression that they are used indiscriminately. Nor is it likely 
that the terms employed in such intimate relation to every movement of Israel’s 
et national life denote only the community in general, or a mere fortuitous concourse at ; 


of its individual units. The more closely they are scrutinized, the more clearly 

it is seen that Hebrew writers not only distinguished between them, but that one én 

at least, if not both, was used almost invariably with a unique and technical im- 2 ra 

port. This is true of J). Is there no passage where it defines itself, or is 

defined for us? Such a definition occurs in Num.t1. 2, “‘ Take ye the sum ofall the 

my of the children of Israel, by their families, by their fathers’ houses, according 

to the number of the names, every male by their polls: from twenty years old and 

upward, all that are able to go forth to war in Israel.”’ No incidental definition 

could be more explicit. Moses and Aaron are commanded to take the census of 

the Fp. They find (verse 46) that the J"yp of Israel numbers 603,550 males of 

twenty years and upward. Another census of the JY is taken at the close of 

the wanderings in the wilderness (Num. XXVI. 2), when it was found to consist 

of 601,730 men of twenty years old and upward. At the construction of the tab- 

ernacle a poll-tax of half a shekel was collected from “ them that were numbered 
_ of the FTP,” “from twenty years old and upward, for 603,550 men,” Exod. / 

XXXVI. 25, 26. When the spies brought up an evil report, and all the Ty in 

a riotous outbreak would have stoned Joshua and Caleb, the Lord said ‘“‘ How 

long shall I bear with this evil WY , which murmur against me?.... As I live, 

saith the Lord, surely as ye have spoken in mine ears, so will Ido unto you: your 

carcasses shall fall in this wilderness, and all that were numbered of you, accord- 

ing to your whole number, from twenty years old and upward. I, the Lord, have 

spoken, surely this will I do unto this evil JY,” Num. xtv. 27-35. Here, then, 

was the central conception of the SN" Nyy. It was the national body politic, 
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the rodirac, composed of all the circumcised males above a certain age.1 It had 
a fixed and well-determined constituency, that fluctuated only with the ebb and 
flow of the population from age to age. This fact reveals the etymological pro- 
priety of this technical term, and explains the fact already noted that it never 
occurs in the sense of an assembly gathered at a fixed time or place.? Right here, 
too, is the fundamental error in all the definitions cited above, in that they make 
the idea of an actwal assembly the essential thing in the FJ}, whereas it is 
altogether incidental. 

Practically and primarily, then, the may stood for the nation in the strength 
and maturity of its manhood. Representing the nation in its wholeness, it was often 
used where, strictly speaking, all the people were included; e. g., “All the FTP 
of the children of Israel came to the wilderness of Sin,’”? Exod. xv1.1; cf. xv. 1; 
Num. xxu. 1, 22, etc. When the people suffered from hunger or thirst, the 7p 
voiced the general discontent, Exod. XVI. 2; Num. xx. 2-11. It is the My, 
representing all the people, that kept the passover, Exod. xm. 3-47; were com- 
manded to be holy, Lev. xrx. 2; sinned through ignorance, Ley. Iv. 13, 14; or 
mourned for Aaron, Num. xx. 29. 

To convene so large a body of men in a judicial or deliberative assembly, or 
even to communicate directly to them the divine injunctions given to Moses, was 
of course out of question. The political organization of the people, which had 
developed itself in patriarchal fashion even before the establishment of the the- 
ocracy, found its natural representatives in the heads of families and tribes, the 


D3} and the D°X'¥’3. These coming together formed a smaller body which’ 


represented the whole ;q"J}/, as the FR} represented the whole nation. In the 
majority of instances where the word occurs, it seems to apply to this smaller 
body of elders and princes, but always with a tendency, almost irresistible, to 
glide into the larger technical sense of the entire political constituency, in which 
it so sinks its own individuality that in many instances it is impossible to distin- 
guish between them. How large this representative body was there is no means 
of knowing, but it was of sufficient magnitude to have necessitated the selection 


of a still smaller body of seventy men to assist in the transaction of public busi- 
ness. 


The 9X72" NY was the technical name of the whole body of circumcised males 
above twenty years of age, who either represented all the people, or were represented 
by the heads of their respective families. 


1 From the description of the $77) in Josh. VIlII., 35, which included ‘the women, the little 
ones, and the strangers that walked among them,” Girdlestone draws the strange conclusion 
that the mp “properly meant allthe male adults of the nation,” p. 363,—a proceeding not less 
remarkable than when, on the same page, he illustrates the meaning of Imp by passages that 
employ M1)p. 

2 Gousset’s definition of the MT} (Lea. ling. hebr., 1743), as a conventus hominum tempore in- 
dicto et locum indictum is therefore not only wrong, but unsupported by a single fact. 
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_ Running through all the occurrences of im fe we perceive an explicit or im- 
plied reference to the fundamental idea—that of a gathering summoned, called, 
selected, or elected for a specific purpose or end. Sometimes it was gathered in 
view of a secular or social emergency (Num. xx. 10; Ezra x. 8), but farmore fre- 
quently it designated an assembly of Israel gathered for strictly religious or theo- 
cratic purposes. Even in Deut. xxi. 2-8, which seems to be the foundation of 
Vitringa’s definition of the era ipls it does not point to a close political corporation, 
but to a people called, elected from the surrounding nations to be holy unto the 
Lord ; and therefore it was commanded to keep itself holy by the expulsion of ille- 
gitimate contaminations whether indigenous or foreign. In other words, it was 
atv S79. As such, while it covered the same constituency as the ity (for 
which it is very rarely interchanged), it contemplates this constituency from a 
widely different point of view; e. g., Num. xx. 8, where Moses and Aaron were 


commanded to gather the FJ, and they summoned the 55. Plainly this term 


would be used to designate the assembled representatives of the FF) , who, either 
during the hagiocracy (Ley. Iv. 13), or during the monarchy (1 Chron. ximt. 2, 4; 
XXVIII. 8, 29; 1.10, 20; 2 Chron. I. 35; xxi. 3), were formally summoned to 
act respecting the secular or religious interests of the people. From this it easily 
passed into the designation of a political meeting (1 Kgs. x1. 3), or even an army 
(Judg. xx. 2; 1Sam.. xvu. 47; Jer. L. 9). As a rule, however, the tyr hp 
denoted either that part of the Fp of whatever rank which responded to the 
summons for a meeting at the }))j5 Ss, and such meetings were usually for 
religious purposes; or a solemn assembly of all the people, such as that gathered 
before Sinai to receive the law ‘‘in the day of the 535 ,”’ before the courts of the 
temple at its dedication and at Hezekiah’s passover, or before the Lord in the 
days of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

The Sra was, in general, the name of any theocratic gathering of the people, and 
was composed of those who freely responded to a summons proceeding directly or indi- 
rectly from Israel’s divine king. | 

Apply the discriminations here made, and the correctness of the above conclu- 
sions will appear still more clearly. It was the 7p that murmured against 
Moses and Aaron, and said (Exod. xvi. 2,3), ‘‘ Ye have brought us forth into 
this wilderness to kill this whole 2p with hunger.”” The latter term, not the 


1 After a prolonged examination he concludes: ‘‘ Vocabulum ial valet significatu magis 
restricto et determinato quam vocabulum 7}. Notat enim proprie universam alicujus populi 
multitudinem, vinculis societatis unitam et rempublicam sive civitatem quondam constituentem, 
cum vocabulum 7t)) ex indole et vi significationis suae tantum dicat quemcunque hominum 
coetum et conventum, sive minorem sive majorem: imprimis tamen condictum statumque, non 
integri populi (etsi adeo latae sit significationis, ut et illi applicatur, ceu in textu modo adducto 
vidimus) sed certorum quorundam de populo virorum, quales sunt conventus et consilia magis- 
tratum.”—De synagoga vetere, p. 80. From this it appears that he laboriously misses the meaning 
of NTyp, as well as of Ip ; 
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former, contemplated the people as brought forth, summoned, out of Egypt. The 
same distinction applies in Num. xvi. 3. In case the whole y of Israel 
sinned and the thing was hid from the eyes of the S75), then, when the sin be- 
came known, the Sa was directed to take a bullock for a sin-offering, upon 
which the elders of the FJ"}}? were commanded to lay their hands, Lev. rv. 13-15. 
The /7 TY is here the whole body politic, the Sy") its summoned representatives, 
further defined as the AFP/T 999}; for it is always the FFTp and never the IP 
that develops along genealogical lines. In 2Chron. y. 2, 3,it is told that Solomon 
assembled “all the men of Israel” of all ranks at Jerusalem. In the sixth verse 
this assembly is rightly called the Tp of Israel. But in vi. 3, where it is said 
that Solomon “turned his face and blessed all the 5/qp of Israel,”’—the same 
assembly,—the predominant thought is that of a congregation assembled for 
religious worship. With this view of 5[> a deeper meaning is seen in the patri- 
archal blessings (Gen. XxvilI. 3; xxxvy. 11), than is conveyed by the words ‘“‘mul- 
titude ” or ‘‘company.” A aay Sem or a O13 2p , designated peoples or 
nations specially called, and, in so far as called, chosen out of the surrounding 
heathenism ; it pointed not so much to a convocation as to an evocation of nations. 
In the light of these definitions many facts otherwise inexplicable become. 
easily understood. Since the constituency of the Jj depended on conditions 
beyond the control of the individual, it follows that we never read of a great or 
little IP. Its magnitude was not contingent on the pleasure of those who com- 
posed it. Whether many or few, they represented the whole 9 y, and transacted 
its business. Hence the pertinency of the Talmudic decision given by Bedarshi, 
that no ruling JY should consist of less than tenelders. The S75, on the con- 
trary, had a constituency measured simply by personal willingness to respond to 
the summons. Because it was liable to be large or small we read of a 59 595, 
Ps. xxr 0, a 47) 27, 1 Kgs. vii. 65, and even a NY SY 3 ITP 2 Chron. 
vil. 8. A man was ee into the FJ}¥; he went to the St or stayed away as 
it pleased him. This explains why no census was taken of the latter, but only of 
the former. In view of this distinction it is clear also why no instance occurs 
where women and children are spoken of as included in the 7, and why their 
presence is repeatedly mentioned (Ezra x.1; Neh. vit. 2; Jer. xurv. 15), or implied 
(Deut. v. 22) in the popular oly ip) . Since the former was the technical name for 
the Hebrew body politic, it would manifestly be inappropriate to use it of a non- 
Israelitish body, andit is never so used ; the reverse is true of ae , &. g., through- 
out Ezekiel. Because of the rebellious murmurings, sentence of death was pro- 
nounced on the /Jy}), as we have seen, but not on the ep: The one naturally 
exercised political, judicial, and administrative functions : the other just as natu- 
rally did not. We meet the expression 9X9u/) 993 Ay OA-95,, Num. xv. 5; 
Exod. xu. 6; but never 2p M7y-55,, an impossible thought to a Homer 


‘writer to whom the former cele was not a mere rhetorical amplification, but a 
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elim ax of social tention: It is clear, finally, how such a writer might d discrim- 
Be inate sharply between these terms, and yet, from different points of view, apply 
i oe them to the same constituency. Ei A gta 

 Exceedingly interesting it is to follow these words in their historical evolu- _ 

ae ition, »—the Ty into, the later synagogue and sanhedrim, and the ap) into the ; 
“New Testament Excnota ; to trace their bearing on the fundamental conception of 
_ modern national churches ; and to notice their misinterpretation and misuse in 
~ recent rationalistic criticism. The length of this paper, longer already than was 
~ anticipated, forbids pene beyond the a ONINE ne these lines of investi-_ 
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ss KOTTEK’S “DAS SECHSTE BUCH DES BELLUM JUDAICUM.” 
eee.) By Ricuarp J. H. Gorrueiy, Pu. D., 
Columbia College, New York City. 


DAs SECHSTE BUCH DES BELLUM JuDAICUM [SyRISCH], nach der von Ceriani photolithogra- — 
: phisch edirten Peschitta-Handschrift tibersetzt und kritisch bearbeitet von Dr. Hermann . 
we, Kottek. Berlin: Rosenstein & Hildesheimer. 1886. 8vo. 30 pp. text, 45 pp. introduction = ys 

rid and translation. (ae 


oa This little publication, with its rather ostentatious title, gives us the first two Fen. 4 
z ; chapters of the Sixth Book of the rep? rod iovdaixod roreu0d of Josephus in a Syriac 


! a - translation. The text is a copy of the same edited by Ceriani in his photolitho- ee 
graphic edition of the P*xitta.1 We must be thankful to Dr. Kottek for placing ee 
+ a mS this, in many respects, interesting translation within the reach of ordinary stu- ae a 
e, ; dents. At the same time, we would recommend care in the use of Dr. Kottek’s ol 
ee: text in its present form. Had he collated his proof-sheets once more with the MS., ep ¥ 
ae Fi he would have saved his readers much useless work. The text seems to be very Se 
we negligently edited. S*yamé points are at times placed, at times not; neither Wau a 
ye . ’alista nor Yadh h‘bhista are expressed. In the punctuation, tahtayd and ‘elaya | - 
Es Da are either not noticed at all, or confounded with zauga. Nor is this all. The cop- at 
os ula Wau is omitted, an “Alaph placed for an Hé, Dé(i)n for Gé(i)r, and words mis- eo. 
: or spellt in a most confusing manner. In texts of the age and worth of the Ambrosian ug 
me: x ; Pesitta we have need of accurate diplomatic copies, such as those to which schol- — ee 
iy , iy oat ars like Lagarde, Sachau, Wright, etc., have accustomed us.2 Further down IT ia 
: REX? give a list of corrections, mainly made by collating again Ceriani’s text. My own pee 
ng ; corrections I designate as such. I omit to note the errors in punctuation, in order ia ~ 
Be not to swell the list unnecessarily. ; - 
4 ‘3 sa The translation bears the superscription (fol. 679 [320 v.] inaccurately given : * tae 
u 'g by Dr. Kottek, p. 5) SS [AS2 . besaw [pew ac du}y Lacdtey Lode sode 2 
=. [SS] — La [Some ipa00] aa patie 38 ee [Piss “90501 NSS pc blanch | : 
Dy / -[Lesoo]oiy Pato otams[wo}] po wed cay frodaiel} Lia) Loan ; 
: : 1 In the preface Ceriani speaks of his having edited the text of this Sixth Book in his Monwu- 
ie menta Sacra et Profana, vol. V. Iwas unable to find this publication in any of the New York 
Pe libraries. Prof. Lyon of Harvard University, to whom I turned for information, very kindly 
1s wrote to me (Sept. 11), ‘‘ By reference to vol. V., fase. I. of Ceriani’s Mon. Sac. et Prof., 1 find that WA 
= book 6 (as far as 1., 1-7) of Josephus’ Jewish Wars is given in Syriac. The statement is made \ 
; that the rest of book 6 would be in fase. ITI., but this fase. is not in the Harvard Library.”’ 


2 The more so, since the editor himself (introd. p. 6) calls attention to the “ accuracy and con- 
sistency” with which the points are placed. Had Dr. Kottek read a few more Syriac MSS., he 
would not have designated the two points placed under the third person feminine sing. of the 
Perfect as peculiar to this text. These two points, called m°pagg*dhiina (bridle), are peculiarly 
: Nestorian. The Jacobites make use of two points, one underneath and the other above the 
final Tau; cf. Noldeke, Syrische Grammatik, § 7; Duval, Traité de Grammaire Syriaque, § 67. 
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x The oaiinge a (I aR, without further mention the mistakes of Dr. 
Kottek): fol. 676 (328 v.) across this’ page and the next: (sic) [ewsoms jan 


paasel Uepe[l] [or]oios Ss Jautoy; fol, 666 (323 v.) wosanen Laon lpeko 


Se Dr. Kottek is probably right in assuming that the superscriptiom is not 
original; but not so in his rendering of the last heading. i) should translate : 
j “fifth treatise; (written) by Josephus.” The mistake seems to be an old one. 
‘Abhdis6' bar Berikha, speaking in his catalogue of Syriac books of the biblical 
and apocryphal writings, says :? 

[pare . yuopo2 [Zp I0 

Bpaces Zao atoy 

PASDas wwasemauwe 

. wlaSew ilo Audaco fiiits 


sfaniate, 202 Lolso 
:padso umecian Desato 3 
‘i 4 fuvpes| Lo$am9 Lodso 


‘ 4 2 
ope? wpihoy sonics i. 


/ L ‘ 


Evidently ‘Abhdis6° has understood the matter differently, making Josephus | 

_ the author of the five treatises here mentioned. Counting the books of the Mac- re 4 ny 
-_ cabees as one book, the ‘‘last destruction of Jerusalem” will be the fifth in order. : 
Dr. Kottek is hardly right in speaking of this last as having been admitted into tee. 
the Church Canon. Although the fourth book of the Maccabees occurs several <a “t 
a times in biblical MSS.,° the Ambrosian is the only one containing the “last 
- destruction of Jerusalem.” Dionysius bar Salibi (A. D. 1192), in his commentary 


ae } on the Old and New Testament, says:6 -2p0l, co wwosmmow updo] my cle eee 
s s lio 1Sd> cholo Pets: ome roel mosdoc patoch yo Aubawo ral xt 
Re Saray © yee)? oLDdjau Sho Linas SOEo ry Soro “eu 
I believe this to be es notice which has led ‘Abhdix6' astray. It seems Bae 


are 
probable that the whole of the sixth book of Josephus’ ‘‘ Bellum Judaicum ” once aos x. 
existed in a Syriac translation, together with the so-called “fourth book of the kfo tae a 


io 10n [Lupee] Losau see Eusebius on the Theophania, ed. Lee, 4:20, 1. 10; 15:16, which Dr. satirist 
NE ce Kottek (text, p. 30) cites, probably from Payne Smith’s Thesaurus; as, otherwise, he would have ile 
nF seen that it contains an extract from Josephus, Bk. VI. See also ibid. 1. 40. , “a 
aed - 2 Bibl. Orient. TIL., p. 6. pays. 
: 3 Hardly the Misnah, as Assemfni thinks. Perhaps the Pirké Abhoth. Cf. the beginning of \ 

Bits “a tract. 0D = Soe. Badger (Nestorians and their Ritual, I1., p. 362) gives an erroneous “s 
re translation of this passage. é chee 
ey 4mepi dAdcewc Lovdaiac. Havercamp, IL, p. 47, note a. ug 
aaa 5 See Zotenberg, Catalogue des MSS. Syriaques, etc., p.3. Wright, Catalogue of Syriae MSS., 
~ awl F ake: ‘ Au - 
Zar arene Orient., II., p. 165. Cf. Bar ‘Ebhraya, Chronic, Syriacum, p. 54. 
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Maccabees,’?! early ascribed to Josephus. This would be the “‘ tak*yath benai 
Semiini” of ‘Abhdix6’.. The other items would cover the ground gone over by the 
sixth book of the “Bellum.” See the scope of the same as laid down by Jose- 
phus himself in the preface, 2 7. That the first part fell away, owing to the exist- 
ence of the Maccabean books, is not surprising. 

In the text I have noticed the following corrections :—p. 1: ]. 2,412. 1.5: 
The reading of the MS. Leow, i. @:, sughaya, is correct. It occurs again in 
Walton’s Polyglott, 2 Mace. vir. 16. See Payne Smith, col. 2521. Targ. N*JID; 


Levy, TW., II. p. 143, where bot is a misunderstanding of Castell, p. 578. bid. 
MS. lea for com, 1.6, MS. (Aha 1. 8, won; ; above aia MS. shows- the word 
<0. MS. <eau?. 1.9: For Lew of the MS. read bee) omen, sign = xindév, not 
or) divination, as proposed in note c. 1. 11, MS. wis. 1,13, MS. beposams 
without Yiidh. The reading of the word ré(i)84 is not always clear in old MSS. See 
Merx, ZDMG., xxxvut., p. 249. Even where it is so, one and the same MS. gives 
the word at times with, at times without the Yadh. Note a, read Wyo} . 
p. 2: Read [aia leds Cag? is the correct reading. In the note appended | 


to this word there is a strange confusion. |2tupSo7 cups] is the exact equivalent. 
of rv mepi ro dotv yopav. Dr. Kottek is wrong (text, p. 30, Nachtrag) in assuming 
that the word denotes the inner portion of a city. Lee had already (Payne Smith, 
col. 36) translated correctly ‘‘ in its borders.’? This rendering is supported as well 
by the passage in the Theophania of Eusebius, which is a free rendering of Luke 
xxr. 21, where our texts read be259 , as opposed to the preceding AA > , as it is 
by our passage here.2 In the translation Dr. Kottek has given the: proper mean- 
ing. I may add that the word iPod occurs again in Hoffmann’s Bar ‘Ali (Kiel, 


1874) p. 142:10, where |r#] «202 has been changed from Veal woo, 1.6: The 
reading of the MS. is correct, i. e. Lito ; Cf. Prov. xxi. 26, where the Greek 
text has agedéc. Payne Smith, col. 1223. 1.7, MS. wad, 8, MS. Oh 1. 9, 

MS. Dade, wns for AS. |. 11: Read bas , which may possibly be the 

reading of the MS. 1. 12, MS. dO. 

p. 3: 1.7, MS. jZetvaaS, 1.8 MS, acespasco, 1.9 MS. was, |], 13: 
Pidady padan do = dekud rhyn; where the text, as it now stands, is entirely unin- 
telligible. 1.17, MS. cS). 1.18, MS. ww, Hasos 1,20: MS, 120202, po 
=rpiv. See Bickell, Carmina Nisibena, glossary, p.57. MS. onbiccd, In 
the text we must read —+d*° without S*yamé, and omit note c. Dr. Kottek has 


1 rept avtokpatopo¢ Aoytopod. 
2 Josiphoén ben Gorion (ed. Breithaupt, 1710), p. 809, orouy m3730. 
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S Smith, col. 1681) says expressly b=? Wah Zaidan’ Cun text idan exact 
Be: translation of the Greek pw, Eytan Toi¢ ex 
a 2 p. 4: 1.3, MS. Mipesevo. 1.4, MS. «12? ; note b, read ease. 1.8, MS. 
5 A BAG, Lets 1 11, MS. wey, 1, 16, MS, ow, 
4 a) % p.5: 12, M8. By. 1. 3, MS, boxpo , dubdadtse ; delete note b, and cf. Payne 
ae Smith, col. 1705. 1. 18, MS. aZoSauto, qunzespoo, |. 14, MS. pduc. 1. 15, 
a : 


MS. Las. 1, 16, MS. 4052, also 6:3. 1.18, MS. Be, wea, 1, 20, MS. Lila, 


p.6: 1.4: The manuscript reading is correct. Wau introduces the apodosis 


é oor of the sentence commencing with >. 1. 9, after Lesxeond MS. adds —. 1.1, 
-  ——s the text is correct. hues Das, = oi rep) roy "lodvym. See Payne Smith, col. 
Be. 479.1, 14, MS. SS ; delete note f, and ef. 6:4. 

4 of a | p. 7: 1.7, read as in note a. poy = Tovs finiyovs. 1.8, MS. sio. 1.11, MS. 
- ws flo = der de. 1.13, MS, bpo. 1. 15, MS. Vlas, fee | 
—a p. 8: L 1, MS. waive, 3pssoo, «1.2, MS. Trl to distinguish it from irl : 
Bey , 1.4, MS. boomy. 1.8, MS. Sjdascd. |. 12, for the unintelligible JASsda5 
i. read with the manuscript jASs825 which is not to Re translated “with few,” 
Be ophich would bo SAE> , but “with great speed ;” in the same sense as }5«50 
4 a ‘is used; see Cureton, Ancient Syriac Documents, ed. W. Wright, 56:24, Jes. 5:26; 


i i ra? Knos, Chrestomathia Syriaca, p. 70; Wright, Contributions to the Apoc. Lit. of 
the N. T., 31:23; or “suddenly,” ’Aprém, 1,74 D. 1.15, MS. 502. 1. 16, MS. 
ee Ste, 1.17, MS. deed - We must undoubtedly read 14], although the 
manuscript reading is #3], Greek pera rowbrov briwv, thaws is omitted in Dr. 


Kottek’s translation and in the Greek; but curiously enough, is found again in 


Whiston’s translation. ].18,MS. aSe>. 1.19, read mas. 1.20, MS. NOD» 
1. 21, MS. ads, also 9:2. 1.22, MS. 4051. 

p. 9: 1.3) MS. te. 1.4, MS. a, pte 1.6, MS. beeas. 1.7, MS. 
mets 1.8, MS. ir. 1.9, MS. heeteS. 1. 10, MS. betatey, Rae. 
1.11, MS. ‘Sadec. 1.14, MS. 4pely, Om. 1:16, MS. Sms. 1,17, MS. Aatopo. 

i 
For the use of this form for Kero see Wright, The Homilies of Aphraates, I. 
list of errata. MS.c0 fiom. 1.18 MS. on a50, Read auskecses ag in manu- 


script. For the meaning ‘commence’ see Bernstein’s Lexicon to his Chrestom- 
athy, p. 547. 


i ° been misled by supposing 1222902 to be feminine. George Karmseddinaya (Payne 


- 
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p. 10: 1.1, MS. a2edpaso, 1.2, MS, eutsad. 13,MS. seas. 16,MS. 
ca. 1.11, MS. earl. 1.22, MS, aStam=, |, 23, MS, adasascc, : 
p. 11: 1.3, MS. becom, 1.4, MS. belee. 1.6: The text here is in perfect 
order. I see no necessity Whatever for adding <*. Such constructions (where 
the subject is repeated by a possessive pronoun) occur often in Syriac (Noldeke, oe 
Syrische Gram., ¢ 317), as in other Semitic dialects. Ce. pe) el Oy N pee 
Mandiische Gram., @ 275, p. 409; Caspari-Miiller, Arab. Gram., @ 485. For the 
intransitive use of 22] see Payne Smith, col. 1739. . 1. 7, MS. Saal . 1.8, after 
+, MS. reads |. 1.9, MS. Sanaa as proposed in note c. 1.10: Here too the 
text, although paraphrasing the original, is correct. | The MS. shows a point after — 
Souk, indicating that this word is not to be construed with the next one, but 
with the preceding. I hardly see how Dr. Kottek could translate this sentence as 
he has. “2 is never construed with }. Waving the question raised in note 
d, whether }2e2%0 can have the meaning “envy,” as the text stands, we can only | 
take wltlts as the plural fem. of icky (for this form of the adjective used as a 
noun see Noldeke, Mand. Gram., ¢215 a, p. 299) that which is stable, firm, Castell- 
Michaelis, p. 969; Bernstein, Lexicon, p. 369. Cf. [ise2 two lines lower down 


(Bernstein, loc. cit., 570; Hoffmann, De hermeneuticis apud Syros Aristoteleis, 
216 :11 seq, |dyo9 LLoo2, Wright, Catalogue, 506 b. 

p. 12: 11, MS. wnedopssoS  Spec!, 1.4,MS. wacay. 1. 5, wastes. 
1.6: The text is here in order. es refers to 12amuse (for similar constructions 
see 3:1; 13:6); e224 = wae2, 1.9, MS. Sa. 1.10, MS. ies"): 13, MS. 
JAsoau, 1,16, MS. Hr ips. rh 

p. 13: 1.4,MS. aSe>, 1.5,MS. bes. 1.6, MS. oopS2. 1.8, MS. 1Zadyas, 
1.14, MS. ? bio, 

p. 14: 1. 8, read Hy. 1.5, MS, m8Ssedso. 1.9, read euapauc. 1.15, 
MS. reads d8ee% jn place of S083 | and vice versa. 

p. 15: 1. 5, MS. bape. 1.6, MS. eases. 1.8, MS. —» in place of iy. 
1.16, MS. {4oase9. 1.17, MS. —amaato, |], 20, manuscript reads 14e8, which I 
have met with only in the meaning ‘‘angustia, tristitia ;”” Castell-Michaelis, 642; 


Bernstein, 366; Hoffmann, De hermeneuticis, 196 : 31, ‘‘ morbis lethalis,” ’Aphrem, 
IL., 83 D, 84 C; “‘periculum morbis,” zbid., 96 b. Dr. Kottek is right in reading 


jaxe (18:4; 29:14), Greek fo7. Land, Anecdota Syriaca, III., 205:15; Lagarde, 
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Sasccia Syriaca, 119 :22,24; Castell-Michaelis gives 1425 as the plural. Read 


oh ss, Bernstein, p. 366; Duval Grammaire Syriaque, p. 260; Bar ‘Ebhraya, 
Grammar (ed. Martin), I, 32:4, 


p 1675). 1, MS. om, 1.8, manuscript has the wrong reading qwJZDso. |], 12, 


MS. apse. 1.14, MS. tpt}. 1.16, MS. 32. I suppose that ’Apoipov (Josi- 


phon ben Gorion, ed. Breithaupt, 1710, p. 821, has [WN) is some old corruption 
of ’Iaeipoc + Lipo, . 
p17: 11, MS, amide, 1,2, MS, Hams, 1.3, MS. sawoss. |. 4, MS. 
Joa oo, 1.6, MS. lpasl. 1.9, MS. reads 2ohAI0!, 1, 14, MS. eornajace. 
p. 18: 1.12, MS. ysdstso9o, 1.13, MS. SoSdaly, 1,14, MS. Legeed, yaot in . 


‘1,20, MS, so, 1, 22, MS. pas. 
—  p. 19: 1.2: The change of -2+5] into 2401 is unnecessary, although I know 


of no such use of the word. It is guaranteed by p.17:5. 1.7, MS. lam. 1. 12, 


MS. cusvotads . ; ; 


p. 20: 1.1: Tread the first word 9245. 1.2: The addition of aia is unneces- 
sary; Payne Smith, col. 479. 1.3, MS. wiaS. 1.5, MS. corDLapsasy boys e. 
1.8, MS. wie, 1,9, ads 55 Lyzwlo is correct. I fail to see in what way the 
proposed emendation would better the text. “And another Bar Mattai” clearly 


_ distinguishes him from the four sons of the other of the same name. 1.9, MS. 


wid. 1,10,MS.umdio, |, 11, MS. wis, no. 

19) Vee d hod a iSy lay, Agnes, La, to distinguish it from Lay, ’Ebhdokhos 
(private manuscript of Professor Sachau, Berlin), fol. 55 a; Lue a oes ai 
13 we a ash aa} and chy . Lag ey. wstinf. 1.2, MS. bpd: ; in 
note a read 1 for sia . 1.9, delete point after 907; read ~oomsopoo, |. 13, 
MS. [Dems 90 . 1, 15, in the MS. the traces of the S*y4mé points over awe) are 
still to be seen. 

p. 22: 1. 1, MS. mSeo, 1.4, MS. omdasio. 1.5, MS. well, 1.9, MS. 
mses, |, 12: Omit the unintelligible Délath of »1o24/2 ; it is not in the MS. 

p.23: 1.3,MS, Wow. 1,4 read So. 1.10, MS. OM. Gol. 12. 

p. 24: 1.3,MS. lopaco-. 1.10, MS. Stsoo- 1.13, MS. adspe. 

p.25: 1.4,MS. sa. 1.7, MS. 14ere- 1. 10, MS. Ml, vor. 1.15, MS. 
<!- 1.16, MS. reads 1AS.%2> after the word om2e5]- 1.21, MS. qsseae. 

p. 26: 1.2, read pul. 1.5, MS. beto, compare 1.7. 1.7, MS. 8, ie,, 


bp eee C 
ct, os Ske 
Be me as 


v4 SP re 
= 5 re 


- 


a 
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2g. 1.8, read $23, Duval, Gram. Syr., p. 125. Bar Ebhraya, Gram. 1. 26:25. 
Read oml[So] ao p>. 1,11, MS. boo. 8 

‘p.27: 1.1,MS. 9. Noldeke, Syr. Gram., 2239. 1.2, in the MS. I see the 
traces of a bé(ith before Cam e- 1.12, MS. -tas-2- This mistake between 
Dalath and Rix occurs often in the Syriac, Bible; compare cases such as bw>op> , 
773: Gen. 11.12; p05, JOY, 1 Chron. x1. 47; ips, IVY, Gen. rv. 18; 


yee, THM, Gen. x. 3; %, {4, Gen. X. 7; 2%ey, FTV, Gen. x. 19; | 


“WID IN, Gen. x.22; Fedsop, xiv. 1; Qas2Z, ibid; wy se, xx. 22. Bar 
"Ebhray4, in his ’ausgar (’)razé, reads -@> ~ap2 ibid.; 32, XXV.3; oor xxv. 
14; bessespS xxvi.1; ZDMG. XXXI. 317. Perles: Melemata Peschittoniana, 
p. 19. 1.16, MS. wet. 1. 20, MS. wedt, read omy. 

p28: 1.5, MS. 88217 1.7, MS. qpoode. 1 Ll, read [eees- 1. 13, the 


incorrect reading 42;2 has been caused by the occurrence of the word in the next 


o 


line. MS. &. ‘1.18, MS. reads oobmsma9, as proposed in note b. What follows 


in the MS. I cannot make out. The three points do not indicate a gap. The 
following word gives no sense. Nor can the middle letter be a Semkath, as no 
MSS. of this age which have come under my notice show this letter bound to the 
next one on the left side. See Wright: The Homilies of Aphraates, p. 15, note. 
ti] does not, in any case, belong here. 1. 20, Dr. Kottek’s emendation will not 


‘ 


pb 
hold, as # is unnecessary. Read 23 = yéya, and translate ‘Gs no great thing.” 


p. 29: 1.5, MS. aes. 1,12, MS. woamape. 

So much for the text. As regards the German translation, I am sorry that I 
am not able to speak more favorably. The translation of an Oriental text may be 
of use in either of two ways. It may assist the Orientalist in understanding a dif- 
ficult passage, and in getting at the exact meaning of a certain word. It may, 
however, furnish the non-Orientalist with a faithful picture of what the original 
text offers. In either case, exactness is demanded, even at the expense of style, 
as Gildermeisten has done, Rheinisches Museum, XXVIL., pp. 525 seq. It is true, 
Dr. Kottek intended to offer us “as literal a translation as possible” (p. 16). Ido 
not think he has been successful in carrying out his intention. At times he has 
allowed himself to be led astray by the Greek “translation,” in face of the plain 
sense of the Syriac, viz., p. 4:13, the word r(h)6mayé is omitted as in the Greek ; 
p. 4:18, s*gha is translated “surround” (¢pdco), with which meaning I have never 
met; p. 21,1. 9, “The former bad the rebels in the presence of the Romans ;’—the 
second clause being the Greek «ai mpd rv ‘Pewpair iorduevor, which is omitted in the 
Syriac. In a translation it is often necessary to add a word or two to render the © 
sense of the original clear. Such additions should invariably be put in brackets. 


_ notice a few instances; e. g., p. 1, 1. 4 “aufreiben,’ 
“consume ” (Gr. xéuo). Dr. Kottek, it seems, has understood the word r‘4 in the | 
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See transl. p. 18,1. 11: “would be compelled to lament ;” p. 19, 1.1: “for;” 1. 11: 


“they asked themselves ;” p. 21, 1.13: “although the Roman ;” p. 22,].1: “indi-. 
vidualities.” Dy. Kottek has not seen that it is but an awkward rendering of the 


Greek diétedy rd dpoviuata. P. 36, 1.4: “naturally ;”’ 1.6: “in truth,” ete. A 


number of passages are insufficiently—some incorrectly—translated. I will only 


’ instead of some such word as 


sense of ra‘; 1. 7, damkérbin (h)wau ‘amhén means “those who fought with them” 
role payouévorc, and not “those who fought with one another (bah‘dhadhé); 1. 12 is 
translated: “reviled their enemies, and went courageously to battle with them.” 
I do not know on what authority Dr. Kottek gives ka this meaning. We must 
translate: “they derided (maklé(i)n) [the idea of] fighting with their enemies.” 


For k*la with ‘al in this meaning see 29:10, where the whole construction is very 


similar; ’Aph‘el, Bar ‘Ebhraya, ’Ausar (’)Razé to Gen. x11.4; Bickell, Carmina . 
Nisibena, p. 63; Michaelis (Cast.-Mich., p. 798) doubts that the root k‘lé has this’ 
“meaning. But see the examples quoted above, and compare Levy TW. IL., p. 362. 


P. 3,1. 12 must be translated: “nor their courage shaken'by their suffering” dvd- 


What follows is also badly translated. It is 


Aorov d& tiv éxi cvudopaic ev0vpiav eivac, 


an awkward rendering of the Greek, and must read: ‘‘for what would they not — 


enjoy [favored] with good fortune—deéca@ tby7—who, through evil, are led to valor” 
taknaith = rpdc aan. The root t’kan is often used in this more ethical sense. 
Compare ‘abhdé takné ’Aprém I. 395 A. 272 C.; dubbaré takné Wright, Catalogue, 
573b; Eusebius, on Theophania Il. c. 71; Bernstein, Leaicon, p. 570. taknaith 
Bickell, Carmina Nisibena, p.70. This makes note 5 on p. 19 trans. unnecessary, 
as also the addition in the text of “they asked themselves.” 1. 18, translate “the 
Jews sought to hinder them in their works ;” 1. 20, ‘‘and before they came near to 
the banks their hopes were blighted,” reading ‘adh and tukhlathhon. 
me éaridoc; compare tukhlana, 7:15; p. 4,1. 1, supply “but ;” ]. 4, the text reads 
w’men, where the Waw does not seem to be in the right place ; p. 20, trans. note 4 


Vuyporepor 


is wrong. ’en halé(i)n nezk*yan I*dhilh6n = « wavra xpargoeav ; ibid., note 5, read : 


‘wanting in the Syriac ;” p. 7, 1. 12, “and that the ascent of the wall is difficult, I 


am the first to say to you;” 1. 15, “the good fruits of bravery” belongs to the pre- 
In the MS. there is a point after d*hallisitha. 


ceding sentence. Translate: “and 


first let the hope for a proper commencement—do you not be witheld [by this ar- 
~ gument (a free rendering of 7 rwac icwe axorpizov)|—come to you from the perseve- 


rance of the Jews ;” zbid. note a must be omitted, Noldeke, @ 24; p. 9,1. 11, read 
w’kallil ; p. 10, 1.11, “of those, however, who were in the cohort, one did service, by 
name Sabinus.” Dr. Kottek seems to have read palhin, which would agree with the 
Greek orparevouévovr ; 1,19, the translation “that my power and good-will follow upon 
thy victory” gives no sense. Unless the Syriac translator has taken n*’mann*‘6n bathar 
as equivalent to the Greek a7 xoAovdjoa, we must read: d’*bhathar hail(i) w‘gebhy4- 
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n(i) n’‘mann*‘6n sakhéthakh. Whiston translates “my fortune;” with what authority, 


I do not know. The received text has oy. P. 12,1. 9, “‘as if through some evil 


genius” A(i)kh d¢*men = avardyoc?; p. 13, 1.14, I would emend the text in the 
following way : Surya (h)wa lakrébhé bh*ma‘1ana takkiphaith ; p. 15, 1. 4, “a man 
whom I had seen in the war”? év éyo kar’ éxeivov iordpyoa Tov réAEuOV; Pp. 15, 1.19, “‘ fell 
upon his side;” p. 16,1. 1, the fifth, sixth and seventh words seem to be out of 
place, and to belong to the second line, which would then read: w’men yikaréh 
d:zaina 14 ’e8kakh. P.16, 1. 5, Dr. Kottek gives the curious translation: “lost 
his courage ”’ instead of ‘‘ his soul expired,’’ i. e., he gave up the ghost. Compare 
an exactly similar expression, Wright: Contributions to the apocryphal Literature, 
56:4; Zunz: Literaturgeschichte der Synagogalen Poesie, p. 641. The word naphsa 
is generally omitted, Mark xv.3; 2 Macc. 1.7, 13 (Cast.-Mich.). P.17,1.4, the 
translation “‘ On the 17th of Tamus [read Tammiz] all the people were humiliated ”’ 
is impossible. Dr. Kottek seems to have read gurgdyé, a word which seldom oc- 
curs in Syriac literature, Payne Smith, col. 774. If the text reading—guraghi—is 


right, we must translate: “‘ there was an excitement on account of the [scarcity of] 


people.” I regard as doubtful, however, the MS. reading, which ought probably to 
be some word corresponding to the Greek aropid; p. 17,1. 9, Dr. Kottek entirely 
ignores the word léh. Translate: ‘“‘ The offerings should be allowed him (i. e., it 
should be allowed him to bring offerings) with the aid (b‘yadh) of such Jews as he 
should select for himself ;’’ 1. 13, lam*sAph “to consume it;” p. 18,1. 14, ’en is 
omitted in the translation, which should read ‘seeing that foreign nations,” and 
should be connected with the foregoing. ‘‘ But you’’ commences a new sentence ; 
], 22, “bore captivity.” P.19, 1.18, k*bhar not ‘‘ perhaps,” but “already, now,” 
Gr. dpa; p. 20, 1. 16, “cheerfully ” is omitted in the translation ; Gr. aouévor; p. 22, 
]. 1, the text here is very difficult to understand. Dr. Kottek’s translation gives 
no sense. Some emendation is necessary. If in lines 3 and 4 we change the places 
of r(h)émayé and yaidhayé respectively, we get a sense approaching the Greek orig- 
inal: ‘“‘and [indeed] so far did all their wickedness [reach]—men who should, by 
rights, have been plunged into sorrow and grief, if one of the Romans had shown 
the intention (’emar) of desecrating (n‘awwel and not ne“6l, as Dr. Kottek takes it. 
éEvdpifouev, compare 17:9 trans. p. 37, note 6) their (the Jews’) sanctuary—[that], 
because the Jews were [steeped] in such wickedness, the Romans themselves com- 
menced to despise [them].” P. 23, 1.8, s*kubhla “ opposition ;” p. 25, 1.25. It 
has been entirely misunderstood, and has unnecessarily occasioned note 1, p. 41, 
trans. If we make one or two emendations, the Syriac text corresponds exactly 
with the Greek. The word ré’8a 25:23 ought to have shown the way. We must 
read 25:23 dh*khudhnawatha ; 26:1 wath*rénaya men ’akhsedra dhé(i)n garb‘yaita 
dh’ithéh “so that they raised the foremost one of the banks over against that 
corner of the inner court which [looked] to the north-west, a second one against 
the northern edifice, which was between its two gates. The other two were at the 
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western and northern cloisters of the temple.” P. 26, 1.7, ‘‘on account of the 
long time ;” p. 27, 1. 2, “and especially on account of the care [which the Romans 
would have to give] their bodies,” Greek rpod¢ Separeiag ibn Tod oGparog bvtwv; 1, 21, 
“in those days” b*hané(i)n [yaumath4] and not = b*hAdhédh, as Dr. Kottek seems 
. to understand it. P. 28, 1. 5, ‘‘ then the Jews cut off [the roof]; 1. 16, ‘‘ the thought 
Wa also occurred to some—[and] not unreasonably,” a hard rendering of Aoyiopoc ov 
3 aciveroc; p. 29, 1. 4, the text has ’tidos or eudos (compare wnjo2 Gevdac Néld., Syr. 
Be ‘ Gram., 3 144). Dr. Kottek translates Pudens. Perhaps we ought to read wo708. 
a The Latin translation and Whiston have Pudens! 1.6, ‘‘ because he overestimated ;” 
1.8, “‘and threw him down;” 1. 16, the plural is right here, roi¢ dAdyug edrvyoior. 

There are a few extracts from Josephus which I have met with in my Syriac 


reading. They may as well find a place here. In the Theophania of Eusebius 


a (ed. Lee), 4:21, there is a passage which is also contained in Ceriani’s publication. 
i ¢ will be interesting to compare both texts. It is from Bell. Jud., 3:3. In the 
4 : accompanying foot-notes, A = Ceriani, B = Eusebius. : 

FS Z 2]pos > Lay fomdo 1,85] Lasd fly qa Assy plas, C1 LOS pn? Yo Ls 


flo p&}d4» my on Jasco}, - 5lon 4hpogo Aum 3flejo Latau Duo  oZas}) 
batitas popes fh] Sicds jdudez, porn} fy 6X p% ho. Kweas comdy 
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11 This seems to be the reading of the MS., although itis conjectural on my part. Greek 
& —- BySefw8, Wanting in B. The text in A should probably read Leo} [Duo om S0}f/dusy 
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3 Gr. Kap el TL. ‘Perhaps <2? of 


4érivoéw. Cf.’ Aprém, I., 409; ZDMG., XXXI., 374:4; Bar ‘Ebhraya, Gram., I., 24:25; Pur: 


sot y Gram. des Mar Elias von Tirhan, 33:14. 
97 crea J » 5 This construction is admissible, although not usual. Ndldeke, Syr. Gram., p. 154. 
a a e , 
aes _ 6 Note the Wau here. 


7 Expresses the rz in tz tpodye. 
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In Ceriani’s Hexapla, p. 112 b, note, Tind the following: 
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4 Wanting in B. 

5B oyamso 
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9 The next four lines are wanting in the Syriac. 


10 Some such word as nflra seems to have been omitted here = 70 rip. 


11 The Greek text has here the temple and not the fire as object. 
2 *Tovdaixy apyatodoyia. Bk. TX., ch. X., § 4. 


23 G@r.’ACapiov. _ ‘ a i 
14 As the Syriac cannot use bainath alone, halé(ijn is added. Over the word dé(i)n are three i 
~ points, which generally are a sign that the word is to be omitted. Here, however, dé(i)n stands 5 Er! 
for the Greek 08. \ <a 
16 Pa‘el, indicated ay the point above, = éxAdvyjce... .méyac. ¥ 


16 Read Loss} ( (KI = géyyoc, as. = haurpov. penne Smith, cols. 1125, 2488). : E. 
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These extracts are, as the notes show, literal translations. The comparison of. 
the first with the text of the Ambrosian P’sitté shows the different style of its 
translation. At the same time it becomes apparent that that translation also 
follows the textus receptus. 

There is one point more touched upon by Dr. Kottek in his preface, which I 
cannot omit to notice here. The idea that this Syriac translation is one made 
directly from the Aramean’ in which the Bellwm was originally composed, is so 
novel that we look with eagerness for the proofs to substantiate such an assump- 
tion. Of external evidence, Dr. Kottek is able to adduce only three words which, 
he claims, are not in use in Syriac. Granting these, and keeping in mind that the 
Syriac is probably a translation and not a free rendering of the original (preface, 
p.9), we would expect to find some traces of this original either in the syntax or in 
the position of single words; and all the more since the Syriac does not read flu- 
ently, and many constructions tax even the pliant nature of the Syriac. Dr. Kottek 
dees not seem to have been able to find such traces, nor have I. On the contrary, 


some constructions remind one very forcibly of the Greek. See, for instance, 
3:13-15, men yammina dhudhrana = deéa tixn; the position of mettul hadhé, 


i This word is used in preference to n@phal to express the mjpoc in Tpooérecer, although I 
know of no example of m°ha with ‘al. Cf. [eas ) bed} Lagarde, Anal. Syr., 114: 18. 
2 This un-Syriac expression is a literal translation of éridpapeiv. 


3 Margin EPQVH. For tlaha see Lagarde, Anal. Syr., 142: 24; 143:28; 144:4; Ryssel, Teat- 
kritischen Werth, etc., L., 41. 


4 Gr. roi dpovc, The translator had just mentioned the word tira. 


5 This hardly expresses the Greek xvAv0év ; the use of ‘al is curious here. 
6 Read 5O—5 


7 Dr. Kottek calls this language “‘ Syro-Chaldaic”’ (7:9; 9:15, 16 of the preface). It were indeed 
time that this misleading expression, taken probably from Fabricius, de Josepho, etc. (Haver- 
camp, II., App. p. 58), be laid aside. I fail to see in what way the addition of the word “Syro” 
adds to the clearness of theterm. ZDMG., XXTV.,129; XXX.,184. The only proper scientific term 
is “Jewish-Palestinian-Aramaic” (ZDMG., XXII., 444) in contradistinction to the Christian dialect, 
once spoken in those regions. On page 15, the term “‘ Aramaic” is used in a sense calculated to 
mislead. Franz Delitzsch (see HEBRAICA, I., p. 101) holds still to the opinion (Havercamp, IL., 
App., p. 58, note p) that the Hebrew was the original language of the Bellum. But I cannot see 
that Josephus wrote this work originally for Jews alone. The roi¢ dvw BapBdporc (prooemium 
§1) cannot refer to his Jewish brethren; notwithstanding the Christian parallel (Havercamp, 
loc. cit.) and the term n°*kitaé barbaray& vinnrA¢ BapBapov, which the Midhra’ puts inthe mouth ~ 
of the Romans. See the following section, where Josephus enumerates the dvw PapBdpot 


and mentions his own co-religionists separately, as To imép Hudpdrnv duddvdov, Compare also 
Levy NHW., I., 260; Kohut ‘arikh hassalém, IT., 183. 
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3:15; men kulhoén, 4:5 = révtov; Sabhké, 4:16 = agergpca. If the following words 
of the text are correct,—perhaps we ought to read hanén,—they are a poor render- 
ing of the Greek rv xpoormdévtwv. ‘adh né’thé....kerabha V'idhaihén, p. 5, 1.2 = 
sic ygipac éA8eiv; nettebh ‘al s*warhén, p. 8, 1.21. Dr. Kottek affirms (preface, p. 15) 
that there occur in the translation many words which are only to be found again 


in the Aramaic—by which, I suppose, he means the dialects of the Targumim and — 


Talmidhim. I have been unable to find such, and am sorry that Dr. Kottek has 


so limited the number which he himself quotes. And even these three vanish, 


when looked at a little closer. . The word S*bhak, “permit” does occur in Syriac, 
Mark 1. 34, wld Sabhek (h)wa I*hén. This passage, as well as the others cited 
Cast.-Mich. p. 888, s. v. Sabhoka, belong under the rubric 8*bhak. Bernstein, Lew- 
tcon, p. 500. For the ’"Ethp*‘el in the same meaning, Hahn and Sieffert, Chresto- 
mathia Syriaca (1825), p. 224. For kena ‘‘ envy,” Dr. Kottek could have cited, in 
support of his theory, its occurrence in Christian Palestinian Aramaic (Franciscus 
Miniscalchi Erizzo, Evangeliarium Hierosolymitanum, ete., p. 393). My collee- 
tions for Syriac lexicography do not contain the word in that meaning in Hdes- 
senian Syriac. k*né’tha, Job v. 2 (Bernstein, p. 449) is simply the Hebrew kin’ah. 
Dr. Kottek would, however, have done better to have left this word out of his ar- 
gument, as it rests (p. 11, ]. 10 and note d) on the very slender basis of conjecture 
and emendation. I have shown above how untenable both are. Compare also 18:15. 
The form of the root giph, 24:11 (not gaph, as Dr. Kottek has it) can as well he 


read m‘ghayy‘phin in Pa“el, for which Payne Smith, col. 687, gives one authority. © 


The Targumim seem also to use this word as an ’Ayin-U one. Levy, TW., 1, 131 
(the place to which Dr. Kottek refers) gives gfiph. 

If the external arguments fail thus to support the theory propounded, so do 
the internal ones taken from a comparison of the Syriac with the Greek text. 
From a consideration of the general character of the text, very little can be won. 


_ Few of the translations from the Greek—if we except those of the Aristotelian 


Canon—keep closely to their original. Few translators are as conscientious as 
Sargis Ris‘aindya (Lagarde, Analecta Syriaca, p. 134:23 seq.). On the contrary, 
they seek rather to give only the meaning conveyed by their originals. On this 
point, Licentiat Ryssel has summed up the evidence in his two excellent essays, 
Ueber den text-kritischen Werth der Syrischen Uebersetzungen G'riechischer Klas- 
stker, I., IT. Weipzig, 1880. 

Our translation of Josephus belongs to the second of the three divisions of 
Ryssel (1. p. 4). But this would surely be no reason (Kottek, preface, p. 9) to 
doubt its having a Greek original. The other arguments might be noticed here. 
ch. 1,25: If we accept the very probable conjecture of Dr. Kottek himself, both 
texts will agree. 25: The opening sentences of the speech, as it stands in the 
Syriac version, seem to me more in accord with what has preceded than in the 
Greek. Josephus says expressly that Titus was of the opinion that “ exhortations 
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and promises would strengthen the courage of his soldiers.” ch. IV. @ 1: I have 2 

not the Syriac text at hand; though I doubt whether there is any real difference aa 

between it and the Greek. I understand the Syriac to mean that the Romans first De: 
%, 


weakened and partly demolished the gate, and then applied ladders and fire. ch.5. 
23: The Syriac translator has simply blundered here, having been led astray by 
the preceding mention of the night of the festival. In the same way, many of the 
‘‘ additions” (as 3:10; 5:13) can be explained as omissions on the part of the Syr- bs _ 
iac translator. On the whole, he seems to strive after conciseness of expression, 
ch. 2:3, n. 2; ch. 3:1. In ch. 1, 2 6, note 3, dpuq tere dayyoviy did not suit the Chris- 


tian Syrian ; for which reason he altered it. Ryssel, loc. cit., 1,4; I1., 50. To the a 
same category belong the changes in ch. 2,24, note 3, ch. 2,210, Pudens suc- a 
cumbs to Jonathan rather than to chance. See ch. 1, 21, note 6, 28, note 1. F 


ovK donuoc Ww avip is omitted as not necessary for the sense ;: bid. note 9, it is only 
the first five words which are left out in the Syriac. The translator did not deem 
it necessary to add these words, as the fact is easily understood from the narrative 
itself. . 

It may be permitted me to call attention to some lexicographical points which 
] have noticed while reading the text. 1:10 m*phalpal in the sense of “stained” 
gopo. Hex. Jerem. 2:3 (Cast.-Mich.); Bar ‘Alt ed. Hoffmann, 228:7; Payne Smith, 
col. 1504; ’Aprém I., 205 A. Compare farther on 21:18, where it is a translation 
ad sensum of Yeppdc rac xeipac éxovrec; 29:10 in the meaning of the German “ wal- 
zen” (Sindban, ed. Baethgen, 9:10); Targimish 5555 (Levy, TW., II., 271). p. 2, i 
1,2, d14 bhtinadya = ardyvoore “desperation” (to be added Payne Smith, col. 469). 
p. 2, 1.4, kudhnawatha. Payne Smith, col. 1181, has a remark on this passage. a 
p. 2,1. 9, taSb*yatha. Jer. 2:32, 4:30; “Aprém I., 345 D; Spicilegeum Syriacum, 
26:16, 48:3. In the same sense sebhta, 1.12; Husebius, Theophania, I., 4:1; Jes. 
3:18; Hoffmann, de hermeneuticis, 203:27. Curious is the use of nestakbal. p. 2, ‘ 
]. 12, “arrive, come to.” Levy TW., IL.,185. p. 14,1. 15 it has its usual significa- 
tion. p. 3,1. 3, t*hebh, of which the Pal is not given. Cast.-Mich. p. 936; see 
ZDMG., XXIV., 268:25; Bar ‘Ebhraya to Jes. 19:2, Tullberg 14, note p. 12; Dio- 
nysius Telmahrensis 117:8, note, p.303 ; Bickell, Carmina Nisibena, p.69s.v. p.4, : 
1, 1, ’ethpakkah ; 29:16. Bickell, Joc. cit. p. 60, "Ebhdokhos (private MS. of Prof. , 
Sachan, Berlin) fol. 26, -M& (1) mb221. GAS yo + Momadd alah) 7 
in the meaning “pacare,” ’Aprém, IT., 242 C; “‘temperare,” ibid. L.,10 A, 16,5C; Spee, 
Syr., 21:3. p. 5,1. 19, woadyom (sic) 24:11; ajo “scutus”’? p.8,1.3, Su‘laya, 
“superbia.” ’Aprém, IT.,119D, 124F; 1.339 E. p.10,1.2, Suph‘an, “profusio.” 1.15, 
Siyatha, ‘color of the face,” where the masc. ukkéma next to h*wath is strange. 
Noldeke, ZDMG., XX XVII., 535, note 1. The citation from Titus of Bostra is a 
slip of the pen, as the word mentioned there is Sanyfitha. *Ebhdokhos also gives 


the pronunciation as trisyllabic (fol. 137b). ey ey a | Zou with the marginal 


oe, as mb 


note raat eth Dube a a p, 11,14, m“arg‘lin “roll.” Prov. xv1. 3; Hex. MS. 


3 or. Berl. Petermann, Is » (Sachau, Kurzes Verzeichniss der Sachau’schen Samm- 


“lung, P. 34, No. 49:4). cy Jy wae hoes — Sas ene ’Ethpa, “roll 
‘ oneself.” Spic. Syr., 27:25; 999) Levy, TW., IT., 243. p. 13, 1.7, hal, “dig,” add 
ae to ee Smith, col. 1268. durté, “ lances,” 14: rn ee Smith, col. 858. I think 

that the Greek 4épv, déparoc (dobparoc) is in this word. p. 5, 1.4; 15, 1. 22, saphyé, 

_ Bernstein, Zeawicon, 530. Bar ‘Alt (private MS. of Prof. Sachau in Berlin). 


Pats rN & beds CA dgde « Ipsos AE Meo yy a Hee 
dest Les} J (2) dS (2 Cor. xu1.7) wpm Jase oS soSDel. pp. 17:12, 


-math’em (2)-of which I do not know the tact Dr. Kottek, i in ine translation, 

4 has mistaken Castell’s (p. 948) “gemino” for ‘ ‘gemo.” Bar ‘Alt, ed. Hoffmann, 
cat 269 :25 seq. - p. 23, 1.3, Sammar, “send,” "Aprém, 1.,517F, ete. p. 24, 1.5, methdag- 
~~ g'Xin = ’adhgeX, Payne Smith, col. 823. p. 24, 1. 14, yulpa'nd. pp. 26, 1. 4, t*“asa 
“labor.” ’Aprém, IL, 118 A; I., 195 F, 420 F; Elias of Tirhan, 3:10. 
There are other matters to which I would gladly call attention ; but I have 

already g gone beyond the limits I had placed for myself. In conclusion, I can only 
lope that Dr. Kottek may soon be able to give us the rest of this interesting trans- 

~ lation—perhaps, too, i in a little better form. 


/ 
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By paae CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D. IDS 


Onion Theological Serhinary, New York. 
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An absence in Europe for eight months prevented me from continuing the ‘ re 
series of articles on Hebrew Poetry, begun in the Hepraica in April, 1886, until 4 
the present time. In the first article I presented some specimens of the trimeter — 1 
movement, with a study of the lines and their interrelation in the varied forms 

J of Parallelism. I now purpose to consider the strophical organization of the trim- 
eter poems. The strophes are sometimes marked externally by the initial letters 
of the strophes being in alphabetical order, or by refrains. But in most cases, the 
strophical organization can be determined only by a careful study of the poem, 
with reference to the breaks in the sense and emotion, and of the parallelism of 


in. i _ the sections on a larger scales There is great freedom and variety in the strophi- 
“a ¥ — eal organization. k 
aa ; | 1) The simplest strophe is the distich. We have an example of this in the 
‘ Bete alphabetical Psalm xxxtv. ; 


Ny-955 AWAY ADDN 
SDS NDAD WN 


; wD DANN AN 
nae DIY oe 7 


‘ON TNT 2 
YIM? vow m2) 


ye : 327 MAAN NUT 
Be DTN 2301 
‘ ee | 97) YON 197 
. | SM ON DID 
oa : , 

Hf yow MAN NIP rays 
us Wenn yoy 950) 


These six strophes sufficiently illustrate the movement. The strophes con- 
tinue through the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. There is one letter omitted, 
namely, the } that should come in between FJ and ?. There is also an additional 
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ma strophe at the end with . This shows that the original poem has been changed 


by omission and addition in these two instances, and opens our eyes to look for 


other similar modifications of Hebrew poems where the alphabetical structure 


does not aid us to determine them. These lines are all trimeters except the first 
in the strophe with =. The tetrameter here seems to be designed to make an 


antithesis between the calling and the answering. 


2) We have a specimen of a trimeter poem with strophes of four lines in the 
prayer Psalm 11. : ; 


1 
LS Waa TT 
"YY DOP O37 
DIP DON DD 
eA DITPNI YAU PN 
ib 
9Y37]0 TNT TAN) 
WNT DMD NID 
NTPN AATMON IP 
wD TTD 23a" 
1006, 
TUN) (NID 1IN 
20D" MTD IMP 
DY MII NUNN 
OY WNL VID-AWN 
IV. | 
ION YW DIP 
1? SIIN-II“NN VINA" 
naw Oyen sw 
4NI73 Joy-oy Awe MN"? 


At the close of strophes I. and II. the Massoretic text gives 5D. This is 
thought by some to mark strophical divisions at times. Ido not believe this. 
These strophes are so arranged that the second is antithetical to the first and the 
fourth to the third. But the strophes are really in introverted parallelism, in that 
the two middle strophes are antithetical to the strophes that begin and close the 
prayer. The lines are trimeters with the exception of the initial and the conclud- 
ing lines of the last strophe. Here the movement is changed to the tetrameter 


in the last line, in order that it may become more deliberate and quiet at the end, 
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' 


expressing the firm confidence of the Psalmist in his God. But we can see no ‘7 
reason for a change to the tetrameter movement in the first line. Accordingly | w) 
we have stricken out the qq’ which is unnecessary to the thought and really out — 

of place in the rhythm. We have found a large number of examples in Hebrew at : 
poetry and prophecy in which divine names have been inserted by later editors 
who did not understand the rhythm. It is also probable that the relative WN 
‘in the closing line of the third strophe is such a prosaic addition. It may be com-— o a A 
bined with 595D by Maqgeph, but it is more commonly omitted in Hebrew — 
poetry. 

3) Psalm CXLVIII. gives us an example of strophes of six lines. ; ce ve! 


ifs : 2 
DNwA-T MAMAS oT 

Onin wITNT es 
ais YONI 99 1709977, = Ss a 
ae yoy 9D TN9R 1 ae 
S) AI) woe mon er 
ie JN~DD19 95 TOR 
LT 3 
Dawn sow NDOT ; Re 
ies DOW IVOAWN O97) 

| mn pens y99r 

NID AY NAD 

ODS AyS OTD" 

NIY-ND [I PA 

III. ‘ 

JONT7O MAAS 1997 
monn 95) pan - 

NOPIIIW TD) WN 

IT AWY AyoO-AN 

mya) 93) 07 

DIAN 93) D-7y 

IV. 


moma 9D) 0A 
. 92 Nes) wn 
DION? ID) PINNDI9 
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PrIN“odw 75) ow 
myn. oy oN 
Dy3 OY opr 
Vv. | 
Mmm Ow-AN 957) 
17399 (Dw 3IwI7D 
DDL PAIN-DY NT 
Yay? AP oO | 
yon 959 AYN 
SSP oy Ow-1239 | 


This is a Hallelujah Psalm indicated by its appended title 4554. There 


can be no doubt that there is a division at the third strophe, where there is an 


antithesis between 


DOT MAAN 997 
PINTO MAAS 99 


This would seem to divide the Psalm into two parts. There is, however, 
manifestly another strophe, beginning with 


mi? owns 199M! | 
This last strophe has but six lines. It therefore seems necessary to break the 
previous parts in two, if the strophes are to be uniform. Such a break is given in 
the first part by rising to the more general statement in the 


pawn mw oim>on 


and in the second part by passing over to the animal kingdom. 
Furthermore, the last strophe is as closely related to the second part, as the 


and 


second strophe is to the third part. Jor in the third line of the second strophe 


we have 


may ow-ns 997) 
NID MY NAD 


followed by the reason 


and it is evident that the first and second lines are in parallelism with them: 


mn’ pena 1997) 
y70> nw 339 5 


Thus the Psalm is composed of two parts, with two strophes in the first and three 


in the second. It is of the nature of the hymn thus to swell in ascriptions of 


praise. 
One modification of the text seems to be necessary. The second line of the 
Psalm is a dimeter if we read O9)7/93, but I can see no propriety in such a 


’ 
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dimeter here. It is probable that we should separate the 3 and write it after the R ; ; 
- poetic style {9 and so get the third beat of the accent. _ ee 
4) We have an example of a strophe of seven lines in Psalm 1. We shall tf 
give the two strophes of the first part: 
gh Sat 1 | 
oy ws D2 : . 
"oa | po at ODN) a 
Be | PN '39D 1ayNY oS 
Diy. | I VID ON) a 
He men mary aa 
Pe yD OX APN a 
ee WnaY 9D MDW a. 
If, 


: pnw omwa su 

eS 0? ayo? IN 

Sma) WOON ID IN a 
wood’ 93ND) ONS 4 


995D %MDDI IN 
wap TT pys-oy 


The second strophe is here antithetical to the first strophe. This antithesis is 
complete, extending through every line but the fifth, which is omitted in the 
second strophe. It seems to us clear that the original poem has been mutilated 
by the omission of this line which ought to have given the as 9959) D3 as 
the antithesis to JMw-93 TIT Dp. It would seem that this latter line is a 
' dimeter in order to make a pause of a single beat before giving the words of rebel- 

lion. The Massoretes have incorrectly arranged the third and fourth lines of the 
second strophe by attaching }453 to the third line and thus making the fourth 
line a dimeter. There would be a sufficient reason for this if it was the original 
line preceding the words of Jehovah to the rebels, but this is probably not the 
case. Furthermore, the rhyme is preserved if we make the three lines close with 
15, ON, and __. The Hebrew poet is fond of rhyming through a few 
lines, as here; but he does not care to carry it on to any great length. 
5) Psalm XLix. gives us strophes of eight lines. 


le 
OyT-55 ANT yw 
TOM DW 93 INT 


aoe | 


1 pasetya-dy oD O: 
nei aN ey on 
ih rie mon qa 


ear ss IN SwHd TON 

. ITH NID ANS 
Saati: 

YIDI NUN 79 

"IID APY Py 

on 9) DINDANT 


ss yes wom owwy 373) 


WN TTID AIDND ON 


MDD OFOND [ND 
pw5) jy Ap" 
pay? am 
a a : a8 AU 


Pgs? Ty 9 
DWT ANY ND 
Yd OSM AND 
Sink iSseab pies ea by|e: 
DOM DMNAN? ty) 
pay? wn os7p 


DYDIN-OY ONIDWD NIP 
p93 93 OTN) 
WII NIAID wD 


| . IV. ° 
Be. - | 199 9DD D977 
ee WY ODD ONAN) 
wnw Dw NND 
myoa> os) oD 
| 1 5a TNw 
"pa? ome? O31" 


a ma " whe h 

¥ ; ™ pit ] 

Py M : “ . « : ae v o'r ‘* ¥ 
Aan tea ae a gta a a 


ee , » * " ’ Mi > Bt . } & y f ; y = f 
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Foe w sh bs ealitaoale sn ph be 


37) 79 on 


4 Tyan 
mn a cre 
: 5 nee 
~ Nine Mare aaa 3 
’ PF a 
fey Seo 
n ie 
Wea 
YF fee 
Page ke 
Be 
Jo 
Se Pt 
hua oo 
eee ers he: 
ote aie 
hove “2 le 
Cty cae 
Rt 
va Te ee 
hf 7 ae 
fate are 
‘ a |) 
Paar cay < 
Lax 
4 Aiea : 
vis } te 
Tg 
Tits | 
: ; 
é oe 
Pe ise 
ye 
a ves 
- Ee 
ia 
Pe 
Vand 
va 
- ‘rey 
} Seg 
ANd 
Bee 
Pi 


Refrain. 
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wD TID? DTONN 
IND DNL WD 


Mie 
‘ } WIN TWD NUNN 
1 Wt atelier 
JIT“? NWI NPD 

IMI TaN 

a toded Sia! ara ie Baa De oe ; ; 

| 7 son. FAW <a 

YIN Way ian | ee 

TWN INTHND SITY ae 


PITND WPI OIN 
(O72 MDI. 2wHs 


This Psalm is clearly divided into two parts by the refrain. The first part == 
has an introductory strophe, and then two strophes that have in parallelism the 


{Refrain “se 


~ 


two strophes of the second part. It is common not to distinguish these two | ; « 
strophes and to treat the poem as if it had an introductory strophe of eight lines, hee > 
Baa ‘and then two long strophes, each with a refrain. But it is easy to divide the a ; 
second part into two strophes of eight lines, and these correspond in length with the See a” 
Seas introductory strophe. There are but two difficulties. The former is the absence of . ers 
the refrain. But this difficulty is met by the opinion that here, as elsewhere, the 


scribe has omitted the refrain from the intermediate strophes. The principal : ag i 
difficulty is in the connection between the first line of the third strophe and the ies: 
last line of the second strophe: It is common so to connect them that there can be 
no break in the sense. Weagree, however, with Hitzig and Graetz in the opinion 
that a new sentence begins with "jj PY 7). Bickell attaches these two words to 
the previous line, so that it becomes 4)p~7) DAY DM and the first line 
of the strophe begins with 


a , DAW! ANN? AY? 
It seems to me that J) 99%} -is the usual congratulatory wish, such as we found ; 
7 Bs in Ps. XxiI. 27, where, as here, the verb MX is to be supplied. The clause 
ONVID AAW ANY NO 

reminds us of Isaiah xxvi. 11, in its contrast, SSS 

way wn? ph 95 3 
The last line of the strophe is four- toned with by sige ; we may reduce it by arin 
MpIN-Dy. However, Bickell thinks the text is corrupt and makes two lines 
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INP Wwe ne" 
‘ mot OY ony 
ipon ‘He is followed by Cheyne. In this way he gains the line that he loses above. It 
’ et would suit our arrangement just as well. The second part is difficultin thethird, == 4 
3 fourth and fifth lines. These are variously arranged by critics. Hupfeld, Bickell, saat a 
cna nes and others, transpose lines four and six. This is the easiest way of over- ; r wi 
coming the difficulty. : 
6) We have an example of strophes of ten lines in the Penitential Psalm LI. 


eee 

ION. ONdN 929 os 

ywp nn pana oe 

: ‘yD 9039 9997 : oe 

- FAA ANDRA ID | oa 
YIN UN YwDD Whe 

ee ? ON TA) NOM 

Beet imNOM JAI 

wey PIVI IM 

JNI72 PAN py 

eg! spot nan 


~ In this strophe we notice the constant recurrence of the ending in 9 empha- 3 
sizing in expression, as well as in the idea, the personal guilt of the Psalmist. In vies 
the ninth line we have an example of the attraction of 5795939 into an unusual , 
grammatical form by the parallel 3{)5¥’9). The strophe ends with a dimeter, 
which is not uncommon. But there seems to be no good reason for a dimeter in 4 
‘line four. Therefore we separate the preposition from the noun and read 99}9} 
the archaic form of the preposition. 


a 
ee 


Il. 


* 


q 
ince 
ped Ok, 
Cie Gilkey Melt 
2 eats ra a 


snoopy [7 ee 

‘ON LINDA NONI oh 

Dino. NYDN NN I7 ae 

*YyTNN FIN OND) ae 

TON) JUNI NON a 

ar | pooN own) yDIDN 4 
fee) AMEN ww ION | mn 
oe no7 nyesy 4393n Ba 
er NOMAD VID NDA fel 


an nay 939 ae 
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Ii. 
DITON 99-NI3- WI-39 uty 

‘Ip ws paz“ aM | 

IH °I39WN ON | 

111) MPN-IN Jap“ a 

mg arn casera in ee Se eae) 
3907 A373 AN) ae 

PINT DYLD ATION | ae 

De" PON O’NDM SE 
AWN ODT 17NT 

JAP Ww se pan | e 


' ws 


The second strophe is entirely plain. Thereis but one difficulty in the socotid 7 ooh ’ 
strophe: D/TON makes the ninth line too long. It has been inserted by a later ee t 


P i 4 writer, probably from dittography. ‘ i 

a ; Iv. = 
7 mNdn snbw +348 a 
e ee a Wa 9) ea 
Ber 3? PDATHN 1D a 
a ASITAND AY TIAN Se 
Bee: Taw OTN At ae 
ees MOM? ADIN Aaw3-39 : 

oS . PY S"AS SID TIVO 

i. pow nyIn AI eal 
sate 99D) Passat PPA ge ae 
rm DD JNIp-by yr : Br 
E. This strophe has several difficulties in the Massoretic text. The rhythm is es 
= - better if we attach RIM) to the fourth line. The sixth lineis too longif the “% 
By divine name D';75N is retained. It is unnecessary. The poet would not haveso 
= lengthened his line without cause. The ninth line seems to have been enlarged F 
ae by inserting noy to explain the unusual 5955 and make it correspond with 
of line four. It is held by some that the last four lines are a later liturgical addi- 


= 


tion. But they are necessary to complete the strophe and are in entire accord _ 
with the rest of it. This theory of a later liturgical addition will not save the - , 
traditional theory expressed in the title that the Psalm is Davidic. Its doctrine 
is exilic, and the conclusion of the Psalm is in accordance with its historical Bye 


re eS 


a uation. 
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3 E E- £ 7) Fine specimens Rat the strophes of twelve lines are given in that group of 
: RS Psalms xcv._c. We shall give the one strophe of Psalm OG; 
oF aa) mo ayer 
MAW TITAN Ty 
779393 9359 NS 
DON NIT ANID Ys 
AINA wy NIA | ie 
PY INST Woy - | ‘i 
TNH. yyw Nd 
“ADA. YAH INS oe 
eae - yaw 9393-0 eo 
= Seton aja hes ape = aan , io ie 
| Won Doyo es a 
WIVDN ITN WW on : 


- The eighth line is a dimeter, the verb 8&3 should be inserted to make it a 
_ trimeter. There is no good reason for a dimeter line here. It would be natural 
for a scribe to omit the second \X3) which he would think unnecessary to the vole pas 
sense. The tenth and eleventh lines are dimeters in order to metrical pauses at 
the close of the lines, in order that the trimeter might close the piece with the 
more vigor. 
8) There are many Hebrew reeks that have strophes of fourteen lines. 
We shall give as an example four strophes from the great poem of the origin and 
early fortunes of our race preserved in the narratives of the Jehovist in the ear- 
lier chapters of Genesis. The story of Cain and Abel is given in four strophes: 


ie 
MYX YT ANT 
at Pp-nS TIN WN 
) MAN 13) TN) a 
YRS FN 797 4M Ee 

937 AR Woe NPN : Ea 

Nea 930A 7 re 


TIAN IBY MAAN i 
pe ype in" jie 
Mm? 11) NIN 5 a 

AMID TINT MD b. 


*4 . R 


ee ha) ite ay i! eee of. oP TOR es We ORS hee ee cary 
P } J ; ay ete at 2 PN NA 
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Ny-DA NIDA DT 
17I7ND) XY AIIIN 
SNNID-ON) DIAN pw 
YUAN? IMID-ON) [P- IN) 


The poem has been modified here and there by the Jehovist and the final 
redactor of the Pentateuch. But it is easy to trace his work and restore the poem 
to its original form. In the first line the editor has inserted the name IA FX 
as he did in the poem in the previous chapter. In the third line he has inserted 
Uv N in order, if possible, to prevent our taking fT? FN as the object of the 
verb. The style of this poem is to give the names of the children. Accordingly 
we insert the usual phrase SY’ NIDM) in the fifth line. The poetic order 
requires us to transfer 717° from the end of the verse to the end of the previous 
line after 1p in the ninth line. The editor has inserted ;J)j/q) in the thirteenth 
line. The parallelisms and the steady flow of the rhythm is manifest in the poem 
as we have given it above. 


Il. 


TIN P72 7" 

v5 975") 

PP-2N TT? WN" 

Seay aap 

W395 9953 77) 

NY DON-DN NIT 

ON NP ON) 

727 AXON ANd? 

TAP WN PON) 

12 own AAS 
2IIT-IN PP AN , 

TUT ON 7393 

mw ony 

WII 2377 PP-Op" 


There are but few editorial changes here. The LXX. and Samaritan codex 
and most critics justify the insertion of the twelfth line F9w7 YN DSS. The 
editor has inserted ))X in the last line to bring out more distinctly the idea of 
fratricide. There are two dimeters that seem to be designed, namely, in lines 
two and nine. 


Per eee 
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Atte 


PPO’ MA TON” 
PAN 937 ON 
YT ND TON 

‘DIN NN OWT 

wy 7 TON 

PAN 17 TIP 
TMIINTIO IN Dpyy 
TAN WIN ann 
MINT fd Pow 
DAN TNYD WR 
PV PANIIT AND? 
TDINATAN JBN 'D. 
7? ARS“ NDN-N? 
POND TAD ry 


“The only editorial eee in this strophe is the omission of nen in the 
ninth line. The use of it in the next strophe, line three, seems to require it here 


IV. 
TION PP TDN ree 
—NwID NY NT are": 
DVT CAN awn < h 
POINT 135 Jy : Be 
TDN FID 2329 
YONI TYI nM 
ITT ONY-9D TT 
‘ M7? 99 AN 
. iD S29, |D? | o . 
op’ oynaw ee 
Mx pp? own sa 
WN mon 999 ‘ 
MT? 9909 NY : | oe 
7) 7083 20 i 


- In the fifth line it seems necessary to separate the preposition from the noun 
and write the archaic form 97). There is no reason for a dimeter here. The 
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tenth line is a natural dimeter. In the eleventh line it is better to Silke out” oe 
)n) and in the thirteenth line yp as prosaic addition. It is not necessary — 
to do this, because they may be combined with the verbs by Maqgephs, but it " Bi 
seems better to do so. ; i x 
Thus, with a very few easy modifications that have been caused by editorial = 
work, where the poetical character of the piece was lost sight of, the original ‘Noe 
poem stands before us with all its original beauty and power. ao > 
We have given a sufficient number of examples to illustrate the strophical Ps a 
organization of the trimeter poems. There are strophes of longer lines in the ~ : 3 me 
Psalter and the prophets, and in the historical books. The song of Moses, — Ps o 
Deut. xxx11., is composed of three parts, and the. scheme of the strophes in these 
- parts is 12,10, 10, 15, | 12, 10, 10, 10, | 10, 12, 15, 10, with a refrain of four lines. — : er, 
Proverbs vu.-1x. have the scheme 10, 12, 10, 10, | 10, 12, 10, | 12, 12,12. Job. = ‘e 
mi. has the scheme 20, 18,14; Job. xxx1. has the scheme 8, 9, 8, 6, 6, 10, 10, 8, ph 
12,6. Job. XXXvuII.-1x. has the scheme 8, 8, 8, | 6, 6, 6, 6, | 6, 6, 4, 6, | 7,°8, 8, | 
6449.9) 15, 10, 


: a 
Psalm XLy. gives us an example of a bridal song in which the first strophe is - = eh 
. six lines with its refrain, the second twelve lines with its refrain, and’ the third, ~ a a 3 
ss twenty-four lines with its refrain. n> - 
ss Psalm LXXX. gives us two strophes of eight lines, the third strophe of six- . 

teen lines, and the fourth strophe of eight lines. The third strophe has been : = : 

doubled to embrace the allegory of the vine, and has a double refrain on that * 


account. gees 
We shall conclude with a specimen of responsive trimeters—Psalm xxry. 
1-8. ‘Y : 


cHoRUS. ae 
FINN) PANT "9 a 
m3 5w) 59n ae 
: MD? o-Sy NID ’ 
TD MWS FP 


oe QUESTION. 


ee | sm an aby 


WTP DYP3 Dyp-"19) 


, RESPONSE. 
339-93) O53 *p3 
Ww)I NNW NWIND 
Ap Iw yows Ny 


ae SPROPHICAT Daas OF hen w TRIMETERS. 


mavnAND 793. ne 
Wer OND TPT 


CHORUS. 


ywIs NT 
apy PID ep" 


--' The 4p’ should be stricken out in second line of the response. Another | 


1-6, and He Salimgexexe, ae ‘ 
These examples will be sufficient to illustrate the great variety of Sbrop nical 
_ organization that we find in Hebrew trimeter poems: In our next article we shall 
: =i give some specimens of tetrameter poems. 


INSCRIPTION OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR, VARIANTS OF AN 
UNPUBLISHED DUPLICATE OF THE NEW 

YORK CYLINDER. 

By Te aK O’Conor, 8. J., 


Woodstock College, Md. 


Through the kindness of the assistant of the British Museum and of my 
learned confrére, J. N. Strassmaier, I have been enabled to secure for the readers © 
of the New York inscription, the text of an unpublished duplicate of this cylinder 

of Nebuchadnezzar, which was brought to light by the publication of the New Ne 

; York original in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. eat 


The value of the first text as published, becomes enhanced by this corrobo- roy a 
ration of its general accuracy, though differing in some minor points, especially 
where the original was partly indistinct. This new copy of the text, besides con- 
firming the substantial correctness of the first translation, supplies us with a 
number of variants that will be of interest and value, to the students of the first 
text who wish to become familiar with this peculiarity of the Babylonian scribes. 


The first publication supplied three styles of writing, which give a useful ts co 

table for the study of variations between Assyrian and early and late Babylonian “ae Fee * 
characters. The present notes indicate in one inscription several instances of 
variants in the Babylonian text itself. The text of this new cylinder of the 

. British Museum, is the same as that published in my pamphlet, in January, 
1885, but the division of lines is quite different, as well as many of the characters, 

as will be seen from the accompanying plate, and the following parallelism. In 

both cylinders there are the same number of lines, one hundred. In the duplicate 


of the British Museum, column I. continues as far as line 35 inclusive ; in the New 
York cylinder, column I. continues as far as line 28, a difference of ‘eight lines. 
Column II. in each ends at line 70. On the British Museum cylinder, lines 
47 and 48 are represented by one line. It is the reverse for lines 76,77. These 
two lines of the British Museum cylinder are represented by one line on the N ew 
York cylinder. Lines 92, 98, and lines 97, 98 are also represented by one line on 
the cylinder of New York. 


BRITISH MUSEUM (unpublished). 

ie nae Gs eh OS 

Line 29 is seven lines from the begin- 
: ning of Column IT. 

a-na ma-na-ma 


Sarru  ma-ah-ri-im 


Col. II. 


ss TNsoRIPTION OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 


30. 


EY enrmechicnss eerie ti 36. 
. li-ib-bu-am 7. 
ti-is-mu-ur-ma 38. 

Say? i-na $i-ga-ti 39 


u-sa-ap-pa Sa-a8-$i 40). 
; ni-is ga-ti-ia  \, 44. 
im-hu-ur-ma : 
3 re { one line. i 47. 
a 48 
> Gol. TIT. 
TL. li-bi-it ga-ti-ia Su-ku-nu poe ay 
75. i-na ki-bi-ti-ka HO: 
; 76. ki-it-ti lu-uS-ba-a Be 
OT. Jiit-tu-ti 7 
78. ba-la-tam u-im ru-ku-ti (ks 
79. ku-un kusst 78. 
80. lu-Si-ri-ik-tu-um-ma ri-’u-a 19) 
81. a-na da-er-a-ti 80. 
92. i-Sa-ri-i8 t 92. 
93. a-pa-la-an-ni. 
94. i-na a-ma-ti-ka 93; 
95. el-li-ti 94. 
~ 96. Su la Su-pi-e-su 95. 
97. lu-ti-bu-u OTe, 
98. lu-za-ak-tu 98. 


. .—sDrvisron or Lines 


NEW YORK CYLINDER (O’Conor). 


Col? Blin 


Line 29 is precisely the beginning of 
; Column TI. hss 


a-na ma-na-ma Sarri ma-ab-ri-im 
; 


la im-gu-ur-ma 


a-na e-bi-e§ e%-ri-e-ti 


li-ib-ba 


u-ga-ru am-Sa-as-si (?) 


. ad-Si ga-ti 


u-sa-ap-pa Sa-a¥-Si- (?) 


ni-i8 ga-ti-ia im-hu-ur-ma 


e-bi-eX biti $a i] Samay 

il Samag il Ramanu u il Marduk 
Col. III. 

li-bi-it ga-ti-ia Su-ul-bi-ir ad 

ina ki-bi-ti-ka ki-it-ti , 


lu-us-ba-’ ]i-it-tu-ti 


ba-la-tam ana fi-um ru-ku-ti 
ku-un kussi lu-si-ri-ik-tu-um-ma 
li-ri-ku_ li-i8-Sa-li-bu 

ri-’-u-u. a-na da-ra-a-ti 
i-Sa-ri-is a-pa-la-an-ni 

ina a-ma-ti-ka 

Sa-li-mu 

$a la (ma bi-e-ri) uttakaru 


lu-ti-bu-u lu-za-ak-tu 


For the rest the division of lines is the same. 
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OTHER INSCRIPTIONS OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 


The name of Nebuchadnezzar has been handed down to us, not only in the 
Sacred Writings, and in early profane history, but especially and with peculiar 
interest in the cuneiform inscriptions. 

The records of this king, however, confine themselves, for the most part, to 
descriptions of edifices erected or restored by him ; and not one document has yet 
been brought to light which may be fermen strictly historical ; none that recount 
his military expeditions or conquests, as we find so abundantly with regard to the 
Assyrian Kings Tiglath-pileser, Sennacherib and Assurbanipal. It may be that — 


future excavations will reveal such a monument, but up to the present, there has — 


been a remarkable contrast in this tegard between the Babylonian and Assyrian 
documents. 

Those who have been interested, hithorte, in one or other of these texts, will 
be pleased, no doubt, with an enumeration, complete, as far as known, of the pre- 
viously published texts. : 

The inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar already edited, independently of recent 
ones, are thirteen in number. They are familiar to many readers of Assyrian, 
not so to others. They vary in length and importance from the seal of the king, 
bearing simply his title, to the standard inscription including over six hundred 
lines. This last is usually known as the Hast India House Inscription. It was 
published in I R., and has been translated and commented upon by various 
authors.1 

In recording the inscriptions we begin with the smallest. 

No. I.—This is a seal containing the profile of the king, with the inscription, 
** Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, to Merodach, his Lord; he made it for his 
own life.”” This cameo is preserved in the Berlin Museum. It was published by 
Schenkel in his Bibel-levicon, and in the monthly journal of the Academy of 
Science, Berlin. . 

IJ.—Among the incriptions found by Smith in Babylon, one is inscribed on 
the pupil of the eye of a statue of the god Nebo,? ‘‘To the God Nebo, his Lord, 


Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, son of Nabopolassar, King of Babylon, for his — 


preservation he made.” 
IIJ.—Three contract tablets, discovered by Smith, Myre the date of the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar : 
1) City of Babylon, month of Tammuz, 15th day, 20th year of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, King of Babylon. 
2) City of Babylon, month of meee 21st day, 37th year of Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of Babylon. 


iSee Smith’s Assyrian Discoveries, Rawlinson, Schrader, Menant, Lenormant, Budge, Flem- 
ming, Brunengo, ete. 
2 Smith’s Assyrian Discoveries, p. 385. 
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3) City of Babylon, month of Kisleu, 8th day, 37th year of N ebuchadnezzar, 
King of Babylon. 
These are of special interest on account of the Salen 
r IV.—Numberless bricks with theinscription ‘‘ I am Nebuchadnezzar, King of 
Babylon, restorer of the Temple of Saggil and the temple of Zida, oldest son of 
Nabopolassar, am I’’—(Menant, Schrader). 


to the preceding inscription, add that this king restored the temple of the Sun at 
Larsam, and of the Moon at Ur. 

V1.—On the side of a brick was found a record of the palace of the great king. 
This inscription begins like No. 1v, and continues thus: ‘‘ I built a palace for the 
sojourn of my majesty in the city of Babylon, situated in the land of Babylon. 
And I dug foundations to a great depth, below the water of the river, and wrote 
there the record on cylinders, covered with bitumen and brick. With thy aid, I, 
Merodach, God of the gods, I built this palace in the heart of Babylon. Come 
and dwell there, multiply its progeny, and make the people of Babylon, by my 
hand, victorious forever.”? On the gate of one of the palaces of Babylon is the 
short inscription, ‘“‘ Palace of Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, restorer of the 
temple Saggil and Zida, constant in the adoration of Nebo and ce son 
= of Nabopolassar, King of Babylon.” 


a A VII.—Among the ampler inscriptions is that of the temple of Zarpanit (My- 
as _ litta) of which there are four copies, two in the Berlin Museum and two in the 
Bs omy - __ Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris: “‘I am Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, son of 
= wes Nabopolassar, King of Babylon, I.— 
: 33 - “TJ founded, I built the august temple, the temple of Zarpanit in the midst of 
s fee . Babylon, in honor of Zarpanit, the august sovereign, within the limits of Babylon. 
r I had built of brick and bitumen a square sanctuary. I dug the arches of its 
a niches in the depth of the earth. 
Be . 4 “OQ Sovereign of the gods, august mother, be propitious to me, my work is 
ae perfected with thy assistance. Favor the increase of families, watch over the 
; 7% mothers at the time of bringing soe thou who presidest over the birth of chil- 
a we dren.”’1 
f a VIII.—Similar in style, but longer, is the inscription of Senkereh or Larsam. 
z A After the usual titles and salutations to the god, the king recounts his building 
om De the temple of the Sun in the City of Larsa. 
oe . It ends with the invocation, ‘‘O Sun, great God, bless thy offering in its 
ee beginning and end, the temple of the Sun, the glorious work of my hands. By 
: ae thy help, give me a happy life for long years, the permanency of my throne, and 


the victory of my arms. May the arches, porticoes, the columns of the temple of 
the Sun, my glorious works, make perpetual remembrance of me in thy sight.’ 


1 Menant, Babylon and Chaldea, p. 215. | 


V.—tThe epigraphs of Larsam (Senkereh), and Mugheir (Ur), which, in addition — 
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IX.—As at Larsam, so at Sippara (Abu Habba), there was a temple of the ; : 
S | Sun, Eparra, which had fallen to ruin. This Nebuchadnezzar restored, and left a ‘ 
record of it on the recently discovered cylinder, now in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. It has been named the New York cylinder, in contradistinction to the 
- } cylinder of Senkereh, and to the duplicate of the same text in the British Mu- SS ll 
seum. The variants of the British Museum duplicate cylinder are given in the 
plate in parallel lines with the New York original. 

X.—Among inscriptions of greater length is the famous inscription of Bor 
sippa, where Nebuchadnezzar built the great temple Bit Zida to Nebo. 
out XI.—Next in order comes a cylinder of the British Museum, in two columns 
of thirty lines each. It describes the defences of Babylon (Menant, Babylon et la 
chaldee. 

XII.—The cylinder of Sir Thomas Phillips, similar to the preceding, with the 
additional enumeration of the building and restoration of temples in other Chal-  . 
dean cities, at Cutha, Sippara, Larsam, Ur, Nipur, Uruk, in honor of Nergal, ‘ 
Samax, Sin, Anu and I&tar. 

This inscription of 170 lines is in three columns, in the cursive cuneiform. 
It was published first by Grotefend, in 1848, and then by Sir Henry Rawlinson 
in T R., 65-66. This, with the exception of the following, is the largest of the 


wy een 


inscriptions. 
XITI.— This, perhaps the best known of the inscriptions, has been named the ; 
i Standard Inscription. It is inscribed on a block of black basalt, one meter high, 


ten centimeters wide. It includes ten columns with 619 lines of writing in 
archaic characters. For a long time it remained in the museum of the East India 
Company, and hence it is sometimes called the East India Inscription. Sir John 
Hartfoot was the first to translate it, and later it was published with modern 
transcription by Sir Henry Rawlinson in the I R., 56-64. Oppert read the entire 
translation to the Academy of Rhiems, Nov. 3, 1865. A complete version was 
given by Menant, and subsequently by Lenormant, Rawlinson, and in 1883, a 
transcription with translation and commentary was published by Flemming. 

This list includes the earlier published inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar. The. 
number of cuneiform cylinders is not large; but the vast multitude of contract 
tablets of the time of N ebuchadnezzar, Nabonidus, Neriglissar, Cambyses, Cyrus 
and Darius, not yet translated, but pregnant with knowledge of those times, leave 
a useful task for the lover of Assyrian. 

The writer acknowledges the generous welcome extended by the Assyriolo- 
gists of America and Europe to the first translation and publication in America 
of a Babylonian original. 
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JEWISH GRAMMARIANS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By Pror. Morris JASTROw, JR., PH. D., \ 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


10 0G 


Is it altogether an accident that, as a general thing, we know very little, 
frequently nothing, about the lives of great men? It cannot be said that this 
applies only to such as lived in very remote times; for many instances in quite 


modern periods may be cited,—Shakspeare being perhaps the most prominent,— - 


of eminent men, even such as had gained renown during their life-time, concern- 
ing whom we are in profound ignorance. Besides, hero-worship was surely as 
strong in antiquity as to-day, if not indeed, as there is every reason to suppose, 
stronger; and people no doubt observed eagerly the doings and noted the sayings 
of those whom they regarded with awe and reverence, or even looked upon as 
superior beings. Eminent minds in all probability were in every age surrounded 
by Boswells and Eckermanns, who watched the object of their worship. ‘‘ Wie er 
rauspert und wie er spuckt.’’ And while they may not have committed their obser- 
vations to writing on stone, clay, wax, papyrus or parchment, still there was oral 
tradition; and it is yet a question whether memory, untrustworthy as it is in 
transmitting exact knowledge, is not as capable of ensuring permanence to events 
as the stylus, pencil, quill, or even printing-press. We to this day remember what 
we are told better and much longer than what we read; and how much more so was 
this the case at a time when the average memory was so much stronger because 
so much more needed. A more satisfactory explanation of this rather curious 
phenomenon that we know so little about those who are best known seems to be 
that the personalities of great men are overshadowed by their achievements ; 
the man is lost in the hero, the father in the scholar, the neighbor in the writer. 
But however this may be, the fact remains that, of some of the greatest produc- 
tions of the human mind, not even the authors are known. Almost all of the Old 
Testament is anonymous; for the fanciful and crude conjectures of a later age in 
parceling out the authorship of the various books among certain personages are 
rejected to-day by most critics as utterly without foundation and incongrous. Of 
the writer of the Iliad nothing is known, and by many the very personage of 


. Homer is regarded as mythical. Who wrote the Vedas? the Zend-avesta ? 


the Nibelungen? The fact that the question has been asked ‘‘ Who wrote Shak- 
speare ?”? must at all events be taken as an evidence of uncertain and defective 


knowledge concerning him. 
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Saadia ben Joseph, or as he is more commonly known, Saadia Gaon, by virtue 
of his position as head of the Rabbinical Academy at Sura, a man who left an 


indelible impress upon his age, forms no exception to the rule. We know but — 


very few of the facts of his life. He was born in Fayum ; but the exact year of 
his birth has not been ascertained. The date ordinarily assumed, 942, can scarcely 
be correct, and it is safer to place it between 870 and 875. More than half of his 
life he spent in his native place, though it is not known in what capacity. His 


energetic opposition to Karaism brought him into prominence and secured for . 
him the honor of being chosen head of the school in Sura. This was in the year 


928. A controversy with the ‘‘Resh Galutha”’ (Prince of the Exile) the highest 
dignitary of the Babylonian Jews, cost him his position, and he retired into private 
life for a period of about five years. He utilized his seclusion by writing the 
work on which his chief claim to immortal fame rests, the ‘‘ Kitab al-Amanat w’al- 
Ttikadat,” i.e., Book of Faith and Knowledge, or as we might say in modern phra- 
seology, Religion and Science, which, as its title shows, is a treatise of religious 
philosophy. It is the first attempt, as far as we know, at harmonizing the faith of 
Judaism with reason. Apart from the intrinsic merits of the work, the fact 
itself that such a book was written is significant for the period in which Saadia 
Gaon lived. Necessity, no doubt, called it forth; and its appearance is a signal 
proof of the mental activity of the times. While upholding Rabbinism in all its 
essential particulars, Saadia’s treatise is characterized by a spirit of free inquiry. 
He is as violent against those who shun the light of reason from being shed on 
religion as against those who reject rabbinical tradition. His philosophy is nat- 
urally quite crude, his reasoning anything but deep, and at times very shallow, his 
arguments frequently childish ; but no one can fail to be impressed with his broad 
spirit and his great sincerity. The book is of course written with a purpose,— 
namely, to crush Karaism; and while it did not accomplish this, there can be no 
doubt that Saadia was instrumental in checking the progress of Karaism, which at 
one time threatened to assume large dimensions. The rebellious spirit against 
the tyrannical sway of Talmudical authority was abroad, and the new movement 
had a most important result in bringing about a reconstruction of the old party. 
This was due, in a great measure, to Saadia, who fought his opponents with 
their own weapons and met them on their own territory. Opposition to Karaism 
was no doubt a prominent factor also in his numerous grammatical and exeget- 
ical works. Unfortunately almost all of the former and most of the latter have 
become lost; and it is only through numerous quotations in later writers that we 
learn the nature of their contents. The great fertility of his mind is best seen by 
the large list of his publications, as follows :— 2 

1. Kitab al-lugat (Book of Speech). 

2. Kit&éb al-Daghesh w’al-Rafé (Book of Daghesh and Rafé). 

3. A treatise on the Vowel and Massoretic Points. 
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4. On the Gutturals. 

5. Sefer Sachoth (Book of Elegance), no doubt of a grammatical character. 
6. Tafsir el-Sabina lufsat el-farad, i. e., Explanation of seventy drar Aeybpeva 
_ in the Old Testament. 

é 7. Sefer HA-Igarén (Book of Gathering), probably a collection of difficult 
words occurring in the Old Testament. 

Besides these, there is to be mentioned his famous translation of large parts 
of the Bible into Arabic, accompanied by copious commentaries. Some scholars 
ie are, indeed, of the opinion that Saadia made a complete translation of the Bible. 
sm But there is no positive evidence for the fact. It is probable that such was his 

intention, but that he did not live long enough to carry it out. The parts extant 
comprise the Pentateuch, Isaiah, Psalms, Proverbs and Job. Owing to the loss 
of his grammatical works, it is rather difficult to form an accurate picture of his 
- method, and we are left to reconstruct it chiefly from the general traits of his 
commentaries on the biblical books, and secondly, as already intimated, from 
quotations in such writers as Menachem ben Saruk, Donash ben Librat, Ibn 
a ’ Ganach, Ibn Ezra, Rashi and Kamchi. There is one feature which deserves 
ee special mention. He did not confine himself, in his explanation of the Bible, to 
the Hebrew of the Bible, but frequently sought the aid of the language of the 
-Mishna and the Gemara, besides—and not rarely—the Arabic. In his little 
treatise on the seventy words occurring but once in the Old Testament, this trait 


connection with some words of the Gemara. 

From the high terms in which he is invariably spoken of when quoted, it is 
: clear that he must have stood in high repute even when many of his views and 
iy y much of his method had become antiquated. A grammarian of the generation 
following upon Saadia consecrated an entire treatise to a review of Saadia’s com- 


mentaries and grammatical treatises, in which, while exposing a large number of 
errors, he nevertheless speaks in terms of the highest respect for his important 
achievements. 

The great defect in Saadia’s grammatical method consists in his ignorance 
of the functions and peculiarities of the so-called vowel-letters, Waw, Yodh, 
He, when present in stems. Here he is all at sea; and while Donash cor- 
rects many of his errors, he, as little as Saadia, is able to bring about a syste- 
matic presentation of the subject. It will be shown later on how, by a single 
stroke, Abu Zakarija Hajjug put an end to the confusion prevailing with regard 
to the so-called weak stems. Saadia is thus led to make some very childish mis- 
takes. In the passage Exod. 1. 5, he takes the word [AN as ‘Sher elbow,” 
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Be instead of “‘her maid,” confounding FN with FON. The stem of ANAWH 
ws (Gen. XXIV. 21) he supposes to be JY, and renders, accordingly, ‘‘demand a 
z draught.’’ His weakness is also apparent in a neglect of nice distinctions. So 
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is especially noticeable. More than half of these drag Aeyéueva are brought into | 
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in Num. xxiv. 6, he takes DTN as though identical with DonN- ator 
DI IND | (Isa, XxXvit. 11) he derives from JN, instead of IN; again, Ba 
(Isa. 1x. 18) from J), instead of OMY. He stumbles over the difficult STING 
(Isa. xxxvuirt. 15) in regarding - it as a derivative from 33. But for all that. 
Saadia shows himself far superior to his cotemporary, Jehuda Ibn Koreish. : He 
is no longer satisfied with merely guessing and conjecturing, but attempts to frame — PA, 
his investigations within a system. He has already very clear ideas of the dis- a a 
tinction between the letters that form the stem and those that merely serve the — 
purposes of modifying the same. The mere titles of his grammatical treatises 
show that he proceeded systematically, and had already divided the subject et _ 
Hebrew grammar into certain divisions. 2 ae 
But even more than his purely grammatical works, did his translation of the. — iz 
Bible, with commentaries, contribute towards arousing a great interest in gram- ay ue 
matical studies among the Rabbinites. The next generation already boasts of a a i 
large number who devote themselves, almost to the exclusion of the Talmud, to 
Hebrew grammar ; and what is more remarkable still, different schools soon make Re s 
their appearance. With Saadia, the revival of the study of the Bible among © the | , 


Jews may be said to have fully begun.’ 
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NOTES ON 7139, 0°95), ETC, 
By Rev. Pror. T. K. CHEyne, D. D., 


Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture in Oxford University, England. 


1. Ps. xxrx. 10,9999. Gen. vi. 4; Num. xm. 33, 099959. 

There are five possible renderings of Ps. xx1x. 10: 

(a) Yahwe sat at the Flood, and Yahwe sitteth on as a king forever; i.e. (as 
Driver expresses it, Hebrew Tenses, 2 79), ‘from that moment went on and con- 
tinues sitting” (to account for the Imperfect with strong Waw). 


(6) Yahwe sat (enthroned) at the flood; therefore [consequently] Yahwe sit- 


teth as king forever; i. e., the fact that Yahwe controlled the flood, produced by 
rain-storm and swollen torrents, increases the Psalmist’s faith in the general 
truth of His government of the world. 

(c) Yahwe sat (enthroned) for the flood (to produce the storm-flood), ete. Cf. 
TEX 8 Yahwe shall be seated forever ; he hath prepared his throne for judgment.”? 

(d@) Yahwe sat (enthroned) on the flood, and Yahwe sitteth on as king for- 
ever (i. e., continueth his royal rule from the time when he erected his throne on 
the created heavenly ocean. These waters above the firmament were already 
referred to in verse 3 (ef. Gen. 1. 6, 7; Am. 1x. 6; Ps. crv. 3). For the construc- 
tion cf. NDD9 Ayu? , 1x. 5. 

As to (a), an abrupt reference to the Deluge, in this fine descriptive poem, 
seems improbable. Remember too that this is the only place where 545%) occurs 
outside the Book of Genesis, and that Noah himself is very rarely mentioned 
except in that book (see Isa. Liv. 9; Ezek. xtvy. 14). Until, therefore, some very 
cogent reason shall be given for the capital letter in the Revised Version’s 
‘‘ Flood,” I ask leave to reject it. Against (b) and (c) it may be urged that no 
mention of a rain-storm occurs in the foregoing description. One may be sur- 
prised at this. It is otherwise in the fine description of a storm in the Mu‘allaqa 
of Imra-al-Kais (see Lyall’s translation, Ancient Arabian Poetry, p. 103), which in 
other points is strikingly parallel to the Hebrew poem. but one can neither 
venture to suppose that a stanza has dropped out of the latter, nor yet that 
there is an abrupt reference to a phenomenon which the description has ignored. 
Against (d) is the preposition, which does not harmonize with the construction in 
verse 8; besides, the construction seems too condensed (‘‘sitteth on the flood”? = 
‘‘ sitteth in his upper chambers, which are on the flood’’), and it is too bold an 
assumption that “3D = 0°73, simply on the ground of Gen. VI. 6, SDD) 
Poy ov TT. , 

I venture to propose a fifth explanation, viz., that “191 means not “‘ flood,” 
but ‘‘ destruction,” and so ‘‘ destructive storm.” I accept Friedrich Delitzsch’s 
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view,! that 54% is connected with Assyrian nab4lu to destroy, from which 
comes nabalu, nabal destruction or wasting (Esarhaddon, Annals, col. 2, 26, 
milic nabali a journey of desert-land2). 1 wouldalso ask if nabbaltu, ren- 
dered by Delitzsch ‘‘the wasting storm-flood,” would not be more precisely ren- 
dered without ‘‘flood.”? Our passage may, then, it would seem, be translated,— 


In the wasting storm Yahwe sat enthroned ; 
Therefore (apa) Yahwe sitteth as king forever. 


I make no reference to Arabic wablun and wa‘bilun heavy rain (cf. Kuran, 
Sura 1. 266, 267, and Hamasa, p. 611, with Freytag’s note), as these must be con- 
nected with another root. : 

It remains to account for the enigmatical p59 . Dillmann (on Gen. vr. 4) 
inclines to Tuch’s view, who renders ODT “the heroes,”’ strictly ‘‘the ex- 
traordinary ones,” connecting with the root 55, NOH, to which 553 stands 
in the same relation as 593 to 53. So too Lenormant, Les origines, vol. I., 


ed. 1, p. 344; Schrader, KAT., ed. 2, p.99. The former gives evidence for the — 


fact that Assyr. naplu is equivalent to the Akkadian usSu-gal wnique in great- 
ness, but not for the existence of an Assyrian root pala. Schrader, therefore, 
in a supplementary note (KAT., p. 609), points out that Lenormant’s naplu 
must be the same as nablu destruction (epithet of Tiglath-pileser). I see that 
the late Edward Norris, in his Assyrian Dictionary, quotes naplu; but obviously 
he might just as well have transcribed nablu (see Sayce, Syllabary, 168); so that 
we cannot say that there were two forms of the root in Assyrian. Still there may 
have been in early Hebrew; 953 and 59) would co-exist, like 474 and "j9, 


if, that is, we think it necessary to assume that 5997) and O°5'53 ever had a 


living connection with Hebrew at all, and were not simply loan-words, derived at 
different times, and perhaps by different channels, from Assyrian tradition. At 
any rate, it seems to me but little less probable that D537 means the ‘‘de- 
struction ” than that “9D signifies ‘‘ destructive storm.” 

2. Eccles. xur.1. In Job and Solomon (London, 1886), pp. 225, 226, 300, I 
have ventured, with unfeigned reluctance, to abandon the reading which both 
Authorized Version and Revised Version translate ‘‘ Remember thy Creator” 
(Professor Briggs, ‘‘thy great Creator”). Besides Prov. v. 15-18, I might have 
adduced a passage from the Mu‘allaqa of Zuhair, rendered thus by Mr. Lyall,— 


Who holds not his foe away from his cistern with sword and spear, 
It is broken and spoiled, ete. 


Mr. Lyall adds, ‘‘ The cistern is a man’s home and family and whatever he 
holds dear.”? Some readers might perhaps have been conciliated had I adopted Mr. 
Lyall’s wider interpretation of the ‘‘cistern.’’ The purity and beauty of Jewish 
family life is well known, and the figure in an oriental poem most appropriate. 


1 Wo lag das Paradies, p. 156. Cf. Haupt, in Schrader’s Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Tes- 
tament, ed. 2, p. 66, n. 3. 
2 Budge, History of Hsarhaddon, p. 59. 
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SOME CORRECTIONS TO THE TEXTS OF CYLINDERS A AND 
B OF THE ESARHADDON INSCRIPTIONS AS PUB- 
LISHED IN I R., 45-47, AND III R,, 15, 16. 

By ROBERT F., HARPER, SOIL. 


New Haven, Conn. 


The inscriptions of Esarhaddon were first published in Layard’s Inscriptions 
in the Cuneiform Character from Assyrian Monuments, 1851. Cylinder A is given 
- on pages 20-29 under the title ‘‘On an Hexagonal Cylinder,” and B on pages 54— 
58 under the title ‘“‘ On lower half of an Hexagonal Object of Baked Clay.” The 
text of this edition is of no value for critical study. It is, however, as good as 
could have been expected at that time. The text of A appeared later in I R., 
45-47. This edition is vastly superior to that of Layard, and can, in general, be 
depended on. Cylinder B appeared again in III R., 15, 16, edited by George 
Smith. This edition is not as trustworthy as that of A in I R., on account of the 
extremely bad condition of the original of B. ‘The texts of A and portions of B, 
with transliteration and translation, were published for the last time by Ernest 
A. Budge, in his History of Esarhaddon, London, 1880. : Budge’s edition of these 
texts is untrustworthy. As it appeared as Jate as 1880, and “‘after a careful (?) 
collation of all the principal texts,” it has been received by many as an authority. 
‘One need only compare it with the originals to see that this is not the case. Cf. 
Delitzsch’s review in the Literarisches Centralblatt, May 21,1881. Paul Haupt, on 
the other hand (vid. HEBRAICA, I., p. 229), says: ‘‘Since Mr. Budge’s laborious 
work has been censured beyond measure, I take pleasure in being able to state 
that I consider The History of Hsarhaddon fully as good as George Smith’s His- 
tory of Assurbanipal and the History of Sennacherib by the same scholar.” Even 
if this were true, one must take into consideration that Smith’s Assurbanipal was 
published in 1871, and Budge’s Hsarhaddon in 1880. Haupt’s comparison, how- 
ever, is unjust to Smith and does little credit to Budge’s book. 

In the summer of 1885, while studying in the British Museum, I collated A 
and B, and copied C.1 This collation forms the basis of the corrections which I 
have to offer to the texts as published by Rawlinson, Smith, and Budge. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my indebtedness to Mr. Theo. G. Pinches, of 
the British Museum, both for his kindness in helping me while at work in the 
Museum, and especially for the collations of several difficult passages contained 
in a letter of Jan. 24, ’87. I am also under very many obligations to my highly 
honored teacher, Professor Friedrich Delitzsch, for the assistance which he has 
rendered me. 

1 The text of Cylinder C (heretofore unpublished), as copied by me from the original in the 


British Museum, will be printed from photo-engraved plates in the July number of HEBRAIOA. 
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CORRECTIONS TO CYLINDERS A AND B OF THE ESARHADDON 
INSCRIPTIONS. | 
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Neubauer’s Etymologies.—It is a cause for regret that men of large scholar- . 


ship and profound thought will, at times, lend themselves to the promulgation of 
ideas, built upon airy bases, the utter weakness of which their own knowledge 
should be the means of discovering. What applies to this class of men may also 
hold good when referring to those who employ Procrustean methods in the inter- 
pretation of the Bible, whether in a religious, historical, or geographical sense, to 
suit certain original views of their own—so original that, if advanced by the un- 
tutored, or the novice, they would excite derision. 

I was recently perusing a short article by Dr. Adolph Neubauer, of Oxford, 
-published in the London Notes and Queries, of January 29, 1887. Therein I 
found statements which (though I bow with respect to the man whose literary 
attainments have earned for him a deservedly wide reputation) forced a smile, 
that soon changed to a feeling not at all akin to humor. That so eminent a 
Hebraist should assert that ‘‘ Jeremiah, as it is known, came over to Ireland, 
married an Irish princess, and brought over a copy of the Law, which is now 
buried in the Mount Tara (from Thorah, ‘the Law’),” must surely cause one’s 
eyes to open in amazement. Who is the Jrish historian that has made so impor- 
tant a discovery? And as for Tara having any meaning in common with Thorah, 
I would like to learn upon what authority Dr. Neubauer maintains it. Perhaps 
even stranger are other arguments aiming to prove an ancient settlement of Jews 
in the United Kingdom, as, for example, ‘‘ Edinburgh” being derived from 
‘Eden’ (what about the termination ?), ‘‘Eboracum’’ (or ‘‘York’’), from ‘‘Eber’’ 
or ‘‘Ebrac” (can this be related to ‘“‘Abrech’’?), and ‘‘London” from ‘‘Lan-Dan,”’ 
which Dr. Neubauer renders ‘‘the dwelling of Dan,” but for which term, as a 
compound, he will find no support in the sacred text. The translation of ‘‘ Lan,” 
as ‘‘ the dwelling,” I am at a loss to understand, since ‘‘ Lun” or ‘“ Lin” to lodge 
(or rather, to remain temporarily) does not convey the idea of permanence, as he 
attempts to show. Nor does the word “lan,” occurring in Gen. xxx1r. 22, have 
any other signification than that of ‘‘ lodged.” 

But Dr. Neubauer ventures still further when he claims that ‘‘old London 
was, therefore, inhabited by the Danites (perhaps, a part of them went over to 
Denmark, although not yet claimed by the Danes).’? What do students think of 
such an argument? Again, the Oxford Librarian writes, “the Guildhall may 
have been the lepers’ house, connected with the Hebrew word 353 (Job xvi. 
15);” and ‘tin the name of Dublin is most likely to be found a reversed form, that 
name seeming to be Dublan, the dwelling of Dub or Dob. This word, which 
means, usually, in Hebrew, a bear, could dialectically mean a wolf (hardened 
from Zeeb). The wolf represents the tribe of Benjamin (Gen. xLrx. 27), conse- 
quently a part of the Benjaminites settled in Dublin,” etc. Apart from the point 
regarding the affinity of Dob and Zeeb (which may be possible, though it seems 
remote), what weight attaches to the main statements? In a more recent article, 
‘The Anglo-Israel Mania,?’? of Feb. 12th, he writes: ‘“‘ Not only from names of 
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towns can I prove the settlement of Israelitish tribes in the United Kingdom, but 
also from family names. So, for instance, would I suppose that the name of 
Labouchere is nothing else but Hebrew v5 = Lavusar (in softened form) = 
the Prince of Levi. Will not this bring over to my ‘craze’ Truth, which has done 
me the honor of noticing my recent communication to ‘N and I?’” 
; Henry S. Morais, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Syriac and Assyrian.— At the last meeting of the Oriental Society (see Pro- , 
ceedings, 1886, p. xxv) my friend, Professor Jastrow, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, opened up a new field of research for us in showing the affinities between 
Samaritan and Assyrian. If I put ina plea here for the Syriac, both as regards 
the Assyrian and the Samaritan, it is because, in these studies, this language has 
been unnecessarily neglected. Of all the Aramean dialects, the Syriac of Edessa 
(Urhai) and Nisibis (N‘sibhin, Sébh4) is the one which has played the greatest 
part in history. Its vocabulary is therefore the most extended; and in studying 
Samaritan, our first recourse must of necessity be to the Syriac, to see whether a 
a word is not of general Aramaic use. For instance, the stem SLM, as Professor 
Jastrow (p. xxvi) correctly shows, has the meaning ‘‘die’”’ in Assyrian and Samar- 
itan. The Syriac, however, has this meaning as well. Good old Castell (ed. 
Michaelis, p. 916) had already cited Mark xv. 37 [89]; 2 Macc. vu. 7, 13 (ed. 
Lagarde, p. 230). Trost adds Luke xxim. 46. See also Wright, Contrib. to Apoc. 
Lit. of N. T., 56:4, Selmath naphsé. The Syriac shows the same development, 
*“complete, end,’’ as the Assyrian. So also the Jewish Aramaic. Levy, TW., I1., 
487.1 The Samaritan translation for S*bhu‘Athi, Gen. XxXIv. 8, 99N, is merely the 
Syriac imi, ima, Payne Smith, col. 1602; Jewish Aramaic, Nf’, Levy, TW., 
II., 335. For the similarity of the verbs Ras and 9’6) see Noldeke, Mandate 
. Gram., 2179 (and note), ZDMG., XXII., 500. SLK cut open, tear open has the 
same meaning in B*khéréth, 45a (Levy, TW., II., 490). For the Arabic see Lane, 
I., p. 1410 seq. As regards the MS. reading of Gen. xrx. 29, see Kohn in ZDMG., 
XXXIX., 220. In the same manner the meaning “fight”’ does not attach to the 
stem KRB in Assyrian and Samaritan only. For the ’Aph‘el in Syriac ‘‘bellavit”’ 
see the passages in Cast.-Mich., p. 825. ‘‘Contendere,” with ‘am, "Aprém, IT., 
32 E (cf. Ethiopic takarba bellowit). Likewise k*rabha (not karba, as in 


Cast.) bellum; makr* phané bellatores, ’Aprém, It, xxix; k° rabhthana bel- 
_licos, Land, IIL., 211: 12; Josephus, 15:5, etc. Jewish Aram. k*rabha, Levy, 


IL., 385. enn YIN comes from a form akin to the Syr. madhn‘ha: 
54 is the Syriac ‘adh 14. 

For the derivation of yy from YX, Professor Jastrow has the support of 
Castell in his Heptaglott Lexicon, p. 237, where he compares Samar. YN with 
Heb. PWN “per metath.”” For the Samar. telim and the Assyr. talimu, 
see Smith’s Ohalddische Genesis, trans. by Delitzsch, p. 272,n.1. On yO = 
INN , Gen. xu1. 2, see Low, Aramaische Pflanzennamen, p. 42, who cites Geiger, 
ZDMG., XVI., 732. RIcHARD J. H. GOTTHEIL, 

Columbia College. 


1 According to Wahrmund, Handbuch der Arab. u. Deut. Sprache, I., 920, the Arabic 
arrives at a similar meaning in a different way: “du bist gliicklich davon gekommen, d. h. der 
nach welchem du fragst ist gestorben.”’ 
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VATKE’S OLD TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION.* 


In 1885, Wilhelm Vatke published his Religion des Alten Testamentes, one 
of the first works in which was broached the theory now known by the name of 
Graf, Kuenen or Wellhausen. This maiden effort was so saturated with Hegel- 
ian philosophy as to be almost incomprehensible to the uninitiated, and Prof. 
Reuss himself holding the same theory of the Pentateuch, confesses that he was 
unable to read the book. On account, possibly, of the cold reception met by this 
work, Vatke gave up authorship almost altogether, and although he continued 
to lecture in Berlin until his death (1882), he published very little. We now 
receive from one of his pupils his lectures on ‘‘ Old Testament Introduction.”’ 

A comparison with the earlier work shows some remarkable changes. The 
Hegelian terminology which makes the earlier work almost unreadable has dis- 
appeared. The style is now clear and simple. A transcendental philosophy 
nowhere shows itself. We have the common sense almost commonplace view 
of things which we expect to find in a work of this kind. The author begins with 
a definition and a brief history of the science. He then takes up general introduc- 
tion, treating first of the people of Israel and the Semites in general. A second 
chapter treats the Hebrew language; a third, the Hebrew alphabet. The canon 
and text are then taken up including the history of the printed text. A history 
of Old Testament exposition concludes this first part. The special introduction 
takes up the books in their usual order. About forty pages at the end are given 
to the Apocrypha. 

I have said the transcendental philosophy of the earlier work nowhere shows 
itself. This statement must be modified so far as to admit the following state- 
ment which is purely speculative. ‘‘The Hebrew principle first stepped into 
life by prophets as organs of revelation. The earlier theological order of stand- 
points in the Old Testament which put the law first, the prophetic order next, is 
to be exactly reversed. The first stand-point of revelation can be only the pro- 
phetic, while all legal definitions, and the objective view involved in them, em- 
body an application of the already existing principle to the actual world.’”? This 
is, to be sure, a serious matter, and lays the author open to the charge freely 
made against his earlier book, that it is constructed @ priori. But this is the 
only instance in which the principle is distinctly avowed in the present work. 

The point at which the most interest will be manifested, is probably the 
treatment of the Pentateuch. As has been said, Vatke was one of the first to 


put the document known as A or Q—the first Elohist—not earlier than the cap- 


tivity. We find, with some surprise, not only that he places his document earlier 


* WILHELM VATKE’S HISTORISCH-KRITISCHN EINLEITUNG IN DAS ALTE TESTAMENT. Nach 
Vorlesungen herausgegeben von Dr. Hermann G.S. Preiss, mit einem Vorwort von Dr. A. Hil- 
genfeld. Bonn, 1886. 8vo, pp. xviii, 754. 
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in point of time than Deuteronomy, but that he holds to a new order of the 
documents. Dillmann, who uses the signs A B C D, supposes this order to 
represent the relative age of the documents. Wellhausen makes the chronology 
BCD A, while Vatke now comes in and asserts that itis C ABD. He 
adds, however, that the time of composition of the three earliest probably 
falls within the same half century (which he makes to be from 720 to 670 B. C.). 
One of the supposed surest data for determining the age of Deuteronomy, has 
been the Book of the Law in the Temple in the time of Josiah. This Book of 
the Law has been almost uniformly identified with Deuteronomy. Vatke now 
declares this to be an error, and asserts that that book was a composite of the 
three older documents, while Deuteronomy was not composed till the last decade 

of the kingdom of Judah (p. 387). 

Beyond this, there is little which calls for special remark in the book. The 
author shows some acquaintance with American literature (p. 266). We are ac- 
customed in such works to more or less ingenious and baseless hypotheses; as 
that the name 75/7 was originally fy}, or that Ps. Lxxu. and Isa. xrx. 16-25 
refer to the time of Ptolemy II. These, however, are sparingly used. The 
author leaves us Moses, believes him, indeed, to be the author of the Decalogue, 
therefore a monotheist who made religion bear upon the moral life of the people. 
He supposes the Decalogue to have been given in a briefer form than the present 
text. 

We have found occasional inaccuracies or infelicities of expression. Is it 
true that all the Semitic dialects have the same method of constructing sentences 
—that their syntax is similar, in other words? (p. 178). Bleek-Wellhausen does 
not put Joel under Jeroboam II. ( Welthausen the name is spelled here, and we 
have noticed several similar errors, due of course to the proof-reader). The liter- 
ature is generally brought down to a quite recent date. As Abulwalid’s lexicon 
is mentioned as having been made known by Gesenius and others, it would be 


* well to add that it was published by Neubauer. DeBiberstein Kazimirski ap- 


pears as Kazimirski de Biberstein. Ugolino’s Thesaurus is in thirty-four (not 
fifty-four) volumes. It is said that Zebulon (instead of Simeon) is not mentioned 
in Deut. XX XIII. 

But it is a thankless task to be making minor criticisms. Accuracy is doubt- 
less more difficult to obtain in a posthumous work than in one which the author 
himself is permitted to see through the press. H. P. Swrs, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


S. A. SMITH’S KEILSCHRIFTTEXTE ASURBANIPALS.* 


This volume contains a transliteration of the Asurbanipal text (V R., 1-10), 
a translation of the same into German, some notes by the author, a few notes by 
Mr. Pinches, and a vocabulary. For students of Assyrian there is great need of 
carefully edited texts, with grammatical and philological notes. Such transliter- 


* DIB KEILSCHRIFTTEXTE ASURBANIPALS, KONIGS VON ASSYRIEN (668-626 v. Chr.) nach dem 
selost in London copirten Grundtext mit Transcription, Uebersetzung, Kommentar und voll- 
standigem Glossar von Samuel Alden Smith. Heft I. Die Annalen nach dem Cylinder R™ 1], 
(Vgl. V R. 1-10). Leipzig: Verlag von Eduard Pfeifer, 1887. 
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on %, \ ations, wherever possible, should be accompanied by the cuneiform text. The | es | 
work of Lotz (Tiglathpileser), Pognon (Bavian), Lyon (Sargontexte), in this line, is ae, 


known even to those who have but begun the study. It is greatly to be regretted 

that the work of Mr. Smith is not in all respects so reliable as that of his prede- 

cessors. One must infer that the work has been done too rapidly. There may 

have been circumstances, beyond the control of Mr. Smith, which have compelled 

this haste. For the sake of those who need such help as is here offered, it is cer- 

tainly unfortunate. ' : 
In the transliteration there is a sad lack of uniformity. Not to speak of the a |! 

typographical errors, which are very numerous, and the omissions, which occur 

ne too frequently, there are so many cases of inconsistency (at least a hundred or so) 

as to bewilder a beginner. Among many others, the following forms are used 

indiscriminately: kibit and kibit, kirib and kirib, 84du and Sada, éli 

and éli, abu and ahu, 4bu and abu. If one reads é-méd, why not also 

é-pés, é-réb, é-kém, etc. Wrong transliterations are not infrequent, as 


aes 
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Nae - harganu for hurSanu, Bél-ba-%a for-Bél-iki%a; ete. Why should he 

‘g read palah for the Participle of paladhu, instead of palih. 

| ; sty The translation in some places does not accord with the transliteration, there 

He) ; _ being occasionally what seem to be mistakes as to the precise grammatical form 

¥ Neu of the Assyrian word.- In the vocabulary, words are not in all cases classified 

ie ~ under the roots to which they properly belong; still there is ample room here for 

ae difference of opinion. The notes are not what either the student or the scholar ic; 
e, would have liked. They are too few and too fragmentary for the former; too 

“ane elementary for the latter. The notes of Mr. Fe are most excellent. One can —. | 
ah only regret their small number. { 


The zeal of Mr. Smith in his Assyrian labors is most commendable. It is 
gratifying to know that Americans are not neglecting this important branch of 
Semitic study. In such work, however, there is needed great care. With the 
careful work of Schrader, Delitzsch, Haupt, Pinches, Lyon, and others, before us, 
work even slightly imperfect suffers by comparison. In the succeeding volumes, 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Smith will not feel himself so hurried. 

WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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